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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE SEI KO KWAI JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


T the time of the triennial meeting of the General 
A Synod in May, 1935, the Bishops of the Sei Ko 
Kwai issued a Pastoral Letter setting out the spirit 
in which they desired the Church to observe the fiftieth 
anniversary of its constitution. They reminded all members 
of the large number of lapsed Christians revealed in the 
annual return of statistics, and they called the Church 
through 1936 to a campaign of revival and renewal. 
Through the past year meetings and services have been 
held in all parts of Japan to deepen the Church’s spiritual 
life, devotional and other literature has been issued and 
widely circulated, and the result has been a real quickening 
of the whole Church. The Sei Ko Kwai will not come 
unprepared to its jubilee celebrations. 

The actual anniversary of the founding of the Church 
fell on February 11th, the traditional day on which in the 
dim ages the Japanese Empire began. On this day there 
were special services and corporate communions, but as 
it fell in Lent it was not felt to be a suitable time for the 
_kind of celebration that is desired. 

The jubilee will therefore be observed on April 28th, 
29th and goth, with a series of meetings and services of all 
kinds. Delegates are expected from all Anglican churches 
bordering on the Pacific, and also from the Church of 
England. The central service will be a Eucharist, which 
is to be celebrated in a vast tent which will be erected on 
the compound of the Central Theological College in Tokyo. 

The three day festival is to be followed by a year of 
aggressive evangelism for which the motto will be “ They 
went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them and confirming the word by the signs that 
followed.” 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MASS MOVEMENTS 


To meet the desire of some eight thousand Ezhava 
families, settled in fifty-three widely separated centres, 
for Christian teaching, the Bishop of Travancore hopes 
to place two workers, if possible man and wife, at each 
centre to live among the people, preach the Gospel, and 
instruct inquirers and those who are wishing to be 
baptized. 

C.M.S. are to be congratulated on having raised the 
emergency fund of £25,000 for work in mass movement 
areas. It is a sign of the reality of Christian fellowship 
that £30 has been contributed to this end from the 
diocese of the Niger in West Africa. 

It is proposed to help with this emergency money the 
work in the diocese of Dornakal, where the harvest to be 
reaped is enormous, and to provide additional Indian 
teachers and teachers’ houses in Travancore. 


THE CALL OF PALESTINE 

The Bishopric in Jerusalem was founded in 1841, and 
the nomination to the See lay alternately with England 
and Prussia. Subsequently Prussia ceased to be a party 
to this anomalous arrangement, and the See lapsed for a 
time. In 1887 it was revived on the basis of Anglican 
Church order and discipline, and on the Feast of the 
Annunciation in that year Bishop Blyth was consecrated 
and bidden “‘ to cement governments, to establish peace, 
propagate the Gospel of Christ, to hurt no man, to do 
good to every man, that is so to administer that religion 
and charity, public peace and private blessings, may be 


in their exaltation.”” The present Bishop sounds again, — 


in this jubilee year of the Jerusalem and the East Mission, 
the call to friendship. “ To-day,” he writes, “ friendship 
is more than ever needed in this land, where fear, 
ambition, hate and revenge are dominant passions. Fifty 
years ago the Cross could only be lifted up under restric- 
tion. ‘To-day legally there is freedom of conscience for 
all, and ‘over the air’ can be heard the claims of the 
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Hammer, the Swastika, the Fasces, the Shield of David, 


the Crescent and the Cross.’’ 


The work shepherded by the Bishop in Jerusalem is 


_ of a unique character and throws out lines of reconciliation 
_ to all sorts and conditions of men ; we must all back up 
the Bishop’s desire in this jubilee year to strengthen and 
develop the work. A minimum subscription of half-a- 


crown sent to the Secretary of the Mission procures enrol- 
ment as a “Friend of Jerusalem” and receipt of the 
Mission’s periodical literature. 


GERMAN PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


Nineteen thirty-six was a year of anniversaries for German 
Protestant Missions. Three missions, working in the 
Madras Presidency, Tanganyika, Togoland and Chota 
Nagpur, celebrated their centenary. The famous mission 
to the Battaks in Sumatra attained the age of seventy-five, 
and of two jubilees, the first was that of the mission to 
New Guinea, and the other that of the Bethel Mission in 
Tanganyika territory. 

In spite of the restriction imposed on the transmission 
of German money abroad, and a consequent decline in 
missionary contributions of twenty-nine per cent. during 


_the period 1930-1935, the record of recovery and develop- 


ment is remarkable. 

The loss to German missionary work resulting from the 
War was practically made good between the years 1925 
and 1930, and from 1930 to the end of 1935, the date up 
to which statistics are available, the number of missionaries 
has increased by 200, native workers by 2,500, native 
Christians by 270,000, and scholars by 32,000. 


BUDDHIST BURMA BECOMES CONSCIOUS OF CHRIST 


** Since the Great War,” writes a missionary in Burma, 
** nationalism has been rife in Burma as elsewhere, and 
under its influence Buddhists have become conscious of 
Christianity as a rival religion. ‘We Burmans—our 
country—our religion’ has become the popular cry, 
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side by side with which has flourished the idea that for a a 
Burman to be anything else but Buddhist is unpatriotic. 
This, combined with the inherent difficulties of evangelistic 
work among Buddhists, has made the number of converts 

to Christianity very small. 

In the last few years, however, a change has come over 
the situation, and Buddhist Burma is becoming increasingly 
conscious of the challenge of the Christian Church. This 
change can perhaps be dated from about five years ago, 
when a Buddhist monk published what he undoubtedly 
thought was a reasoned polemic against Christianity. 
During the last five years this consciousness of Christianity 
has deepened, and many are the sermons preached by 
leading monks and the articles written in the Burmese 
Press dealing with Christianity as it appears to Buddhists.” 

It is a common thing for groups of five or six monks 
to approach a Christian teacher with the request to hear 
about Christian beliefs and practices. Five Buddhist 
monks recently attended a Confirmation service in the 
Delta. A Bible Society colporteur reports an unusually 
large sale of Scriptures among Buddhists. Even though 
the prevailing motive may be to gain a knowledge of the 
Faith in order to refute it, the fact bears witness to the 
growing challenge of Christianity. 


AN ATHLETE OF THE GOSPEL 

So the Primate in a funeral address described Stacy 
Waddy (Secretary of S.P.G., 1925-1937), whose greatness 
lay not only in his large missionary statesmanship, but in 
his loyalty to his friends, his resources of boyish humour, 
his disarming tenderness, and above all in his vision of 
the splendour of God. 

One remembers him fingering his pencil on the com- 
mittee table, waiting to draw together the threads of 
discussion, or leading a ‘‘ mixed ”’ cricket team of mission- 
aries to victory at High Leigh. 

May he enjoy a nearer vision of the Holy City, whose 
earthly counterpart he loved so well. 


| 
| 
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THE INNER LIFE AND 
STRENGTH OF THE 
CHURCH 


By As ©. HARDY* 


I 


FTER nearly two thousand years of Christian 
thought and teaching we still find it very hard 
to accept the Incarnation of the Son of God at 


_ its full value, to believe that in Jesus Christ very God did 
_ indeed become very man. There is always the temptation 


to reconcile the difference between our Lord’s divine 
and human natures by evacuating one of them of its 
real meaning. We tend to regard His humanity as but 
the vesture of His divinity, capable of being laid aside 
or discarded at will. Or we tend to regard His divinity 
as the flower of His perfected humanity, a flower which 
might have bloomed from any other human stock, but 


which did in fact only bloom from the perfect human 
_ life of Jesus Christ. 


When thought follows the second tendency it denies 
Deity to Jesus, for if His divinity be but the flower of His 
perfected humanity, then all that was incarnate in Jesus 
Christ was a divine principle, not a divine Person. But 
those who hold such a view of the Incarnation are often 
impelled to do so by the difficulties which they find in 
accepting the contrary view. ‘They think, and they think 
rightly, that if the human nature which the Son of God 
took upon Himself in the womb of the Blessed Virgin 
was only an outward vesture for His divinity, then it 
was not true human nature at all. No temptation, no 


* The Rev. A. O. Hardy is a missionary in the diocese of Chota Nagpur. 
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conflict, as we know these things, was possible. ‘ God 
cannot be tempted of evil.”” So there could be no victory 
for there could be no assault. 

Much of the difficulty here presented is due to our 
habit of thinking and speaking of the Incarnation as if 
it was completed in the Bethlehem stable. When we 
think in that way we make the rest of the Gospel story 
meaningless, nor can we conceive what story could have 
followed from such a beginning. The truth is that when 
God deigned to become incarnate He submitted himself 
to the conditions under which our humanity exists. One 
of these conditions is time. The Incarnation, therefore, 
took time: it was a process. The first stage of that 
process ended at the Ascension, when Jesus rendered up 
to the Father the humanity which He had made His 
own, and thereby perfected, on the Cross. 

Hence the whole Gospel story is the story of the Incar- 
nation, not the story of the Incarnation and of the events 
which followed it. It is the story of how the Son of 
God, not in a moment of time, but in some thirty-three 
years, united our human nature to His own divine nature 
irrevocably ; perfecting it by making it entirely His 
own, and making it entirely His own by perfecting it. 
Our Lord’s temptation and lifelong conflict with evil are 
an essential part of the Incarnation. They are not events 
which happened after God became man. They are God 
becoming man. God could not have become man in 
the world He came to save in any other way. So, to the 
old question: ‘‘ Could Jesus Christ, being God’s Son, 
have sinned ?”’ we answer: ‘“‘ The overcoming, in the 
human nature which He assumed, of the temptation to 
reject the will of God was a quite essential part of the 
Incarnation of God’s Son.” 

Jesus Christ Himself tells us this in familiar words: 
‘““ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to 
finish His work.” He is God and He is man. But His 
humanity, though already the vehicle of Deity, is not its 
perfect and eternal vehicle till it has been perfectly 
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conformed to the will of God and informed by that will, 


_ and has through the suffering thus entailed been made 


perfect. The very food by which our human nature is 


_ nourished unto eternal life is the doing of the will of God. 


God’s Son took our nature upon Him that He might in 
this only possible way nourish it and make it eternal. 


II 


As in our thought of Jesus Christ Himself, so in our 
thought of His Church we find it very hard to hold to- 
gether, distinct and entire, the divine and human elements 
which are present in it. On the one hand are those 
who attribute to it a purely human origin, who think of 
it at its best as the flower of our human society. On the 
other hand are those who so present its divine nature 
as to make incomprehensible much that is dark in its 
present life and in its past history. 

A Church of purely human origin could be an association 
for common life and worship, for co-operative study and 
work, for mutual help and the promotion of social 
amelioration. But it could never become an ark of 
salvation. It could dispense neither forgiveness of sins 


' nor grace to amend. It is not the Church of which we 


read in the New Testament. But those who hold such 


'-a view of the Church are, again, often impelled to do so 


by the difficulty which the contrary view, as they under- 
stand it, presents. They think of certain things done in 
the past by the Christian community in the Name of 
Christ—things like the Crusades, the Church’s treatment 
of heretics, the sale of indulgences. ‘They think of the 
life of the Christian community as they see it in the 
world to-day, with so much that is un-Christian in its 
thought and practice. They think of their own lives. 
And they ask: “Is it not blasphemy to speak of such 
a Church as the very Body of Christ, and of people like 
ourselves as His very members ? ” 

Our answer to this problem follows the lines of our 
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answer to the problem of the Incarnation. God was 
made man in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, but He 
went on being made man for thirty-three years, till at 
the moment when mortality asserted its reign over His 
human nature He made that human nature entirely His 
own, perfected His Incarnation, and cried : “ Itis finished.” 
So the Church was made the Body of Christ in the Upper 
Room at Jerusalem, but the process only began there. 
The Church is still being made Christ’s Body, and must 
go on being so made till the process is complete. Hence 
the whole of Church history is the story of the making 
of Christ’s Body, not the story of the making of that 
Body and of its acts after it was made. It is the account 
of how Christ for more than nineteen hundred years has 
been uniting mankind to Himself, making of it for Himself 
a Body, concerning which we do not yet know what it 
shall be like, for He has not yet finished and perfected it. 

The material of which Christ is making His Body is 
corruptible material, for it was mortal and sinful man He 
came to save. The method of that making is the method 
of the Incarnation itself. God is the Author of the 
process and the life of the Body is His life, but the activity 
by which the Body must continually assimilate that life 
is the apprehending and doing of the will of God. The 
Body’s meat, as Christ’s meat, is to do the will of Him 
Who sends it and to finish His work. Only in the doing 
of this does it go on appropriating Christ’s life and being 
made Christ’s Body. 

We saw that for an Incarnation of Deity to take place 
it was necessary that God Himself should become man. 
Even so, in order that the Incarnation should fulfil its 
purpose of redemption it was necessary that the society 
of the redeemed, the Church, should be the Body of 
Christ. Only God could make human nature perfectly 
God’s own in Jesus Christ, and only God in Christ can 
make human nature perfectly God’s own in us. 

We also saw that for an Incarnation of Deity to take 
place it was necessary for God to become very man. Even 
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so, in order that the Incarnation might fulfil its purpose 
of redemption it was necessary that the material of which 
the Body of Christ is made should be fallen and sinful 
men. Had God not become very man, it would not have 
been human nature, as we know it and wear it, that He 
united to Himself. Had not fallen and sinful men been 
made the members of the Body of Christ, then in the 
fruits of the Incarnation man could have had no part 
or lot. 

Again, we saw that the lifelong conflict with evil, the 
Overcoming in the human nature which He assumed of 
the temptation to reject the will of God, was an essential 
}part of the Incarnation of God’s Son. Even so, like 
conflict and the overcoming of like temptation is a neces- 
| sary part of the making of sinful men to be very members 
/of the Body of Christ. That God’s Son might make the 
human nature which He assumed God’s own, for thirty- 
|three years in the face of all temptation He conformed 
that human nature to God’s will. That Christ may make 
us very and true members of His Body, it is necessary 
_that He should throughout our lives conform our nature 
to the same divine purpose. 

_ One thing remains to be said that our account may 
be complete. Since it is men, men in all the meaning of 
_their manhood, with not one faculty cancelled or sup- 
! pressed, who are the material of which the Body of Christ 
‘is made, and since man’s will is of the very essence of 
| his eeaatvood: therefore must men themselves apprehend, 
choose and perform the will of God. Christ did that for 
them that He might afterwards do it in them, but not 
even Christ Himself can do it instead of them. God 
made me. Christ redeemed me. The Holy Spirit sancti- 
fies me. The whole work is of God. Yet it is my un- 
-renounceable and inescapable part to choose, and to go 
on choosing till the end. Christ is our Saviour, yet must 
we work out our own salvation. The apparent con- 
‘tradiction holds together the two fundamental truths on 
which our Christian life is built, and neither of them is 
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true without the other. God has done, and will do, 
everything for man, except to make him less than man. 
Of the meaning of manhood, as of the meaning of Godhead, 
we may not conceal one jot. 

As we reflect on these things we cease to wonder that 
we should find so much that is un-Christlike in the earthly 
Body of Christ. We may also think that perhaps neither 
Bethlehem nor Calvary is the supreme measure of the 
humility and condescension of God. Perhaps the supreme 
measure of that humility and condescension is Pentecost. 
God gave Himself to man to do what he would with, 
and man nailed that Gift to a Cross. And then God gave 
Himself again to the self-same sinful man to do what he 
would with, a yet more intimate Gift. 


III 


It has now become clear wherein the inner life and 
strength of the Church consist. 

Since the Church is the Body of Christ, its one true 
life is Christ’s life, victorious, conquering, and to conquer. 
Its strength is the strength of that life, and is therefore 
invincible, for the victory which Christ won on Calvary — 
is final and irreversible. Let us never think that because 
the Church in earth is still the Church militant her Master’s 
victory is in suspense. That has been consummated. 

Since the Church is the Body of Christ, its members 
receive this victorious life and strength sacramentally 
By this we mean that since Christ’s Body is in earth, 
Christ mediates His life to the members of His Body 
through earthly channels. 

Again, since the members of the Body of Christ are 
men, and since man’s will is of the essence of his man- 
hood, the method by which man not only expresses but 
also appropriates the divine life given to him sacra- 
mentally is the doing of the will of God. Man’s doing of 
God’s will bears fruit within him as well as without him. 
By the doing of it he becomes a real person ; he acquires 
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true significance, true meaning ; he is integrated within 
_ the Body of Christ. And only so. It is not enough to 
store our minds with true and beautiful and heavenly 
thoughts. It is not enough to say our prayers and make 
our Communions. Only the house builded on the rock 
stands to the end. “If ye know these things, blessed are 
1ye if ye do them.” 

The Church’s life, then, is the life of Christ. The 
Church’s strength is the strength of that victorious life. 
But the living of the life and the owning of the strength 
are dependent upon the Church’s fulfilling its vocation, 
for only in the fulfilling of that vocation are they appro- 
priated, used and expressed. Our Lord’s threefold 
temptation may be summed up as a temptation to reject 
His vocation, to accept for Himself, and thereby make 
final, a contemporary conception of Messiahship, instead 
of going on to learn and to fulfil upon the Cross the 
Messiahship which the Father appointed for Him. That 
temptation is a persistent temptation of His Church. 

We are continually and fiercely tempted to accept for 
the Church and for ourselves, for our families, for our 
' work and for our country, standards and ideals which 
-are less than the vocation with which God is calling us, 
' which are in essence a compromise with the world, and 
/to make them final. Had Christ rejected His vocation 
/ there would have been no Gospel, and in proportion as 
we reject God’s calling for the Church and for ourselves, 
“we cease to have a Gospel to proclaim. We may hold 
fast to our doctrines and our sacraments, but the life is 
no longer in us, we are no longer appropriating it. What 
remains is a form of ecclesiasticism, than which there is 


nothing more barren on earth. We lose touch with the 
meaning of life around us. We become departmental. 
| We busy ourselves, like the Pharisees, with the elaboration 
of our doctrines and with the meticulous observance of 
our religious duties. Like them, we build the tombs of 
the prophets, while anything that savours of prophecy in 
}our own days alarms and irritates us. Like them, we 


| 
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have no message for ordinary men and women, whom, 
for this reason, we accuse of ignorance and worldliness. 
We become salt that has lost its savour. 

From this temptation to refuse to fulfil our vocation, 
from this temptation not to go on, no one of us is immune. 
It is peculiar to no single age or place, no single type of 
person or of churchmanship, no single community of 
believers. It is very strong; so many forces, good and 
bad, combine to strengthen it. There is our loyalty to 
the past, our fear of losing for the Church a part of her 
inheritance into which she has already entered. There 
is our innate conservatism and dislike of change. There 
is our craving for finality in standards of belief and conduct. 
There is our unreadiness to recognize and to admit past 
mistakes. There is the personal desire to settle down 
and live upon the interest of our mental and spiritual 
investments, instead of travelling on towards the land 
which God will one day show us. There is that spiritual 
force of gravity, to succumb to which is sloth, perhaps 
the strongest experimental proof of the doctrine of original 
sin. And as the temptation is strong so is defeat by it 
disastrous. Nothing can more cause the love of the many 


to wax cold than a professing Christianity which has lost | 


its hold on the will of God. 

What can we do that we may best fight against this 
mighty temptation ? 

Coventry Patmore tells us that he once asked a person 
more learned than himself in such matters to tell him 
the real difference between a saint and any ordinary man 
of the world with a prudent regard for the common 
proprieties. “ The reply was that a saint does everything 
that any other decent person does, only somewhat better 
and with a totally different motive.”’* It was a good 
answer. Sainthood is not ordinarily remarkable. Its 
mark is its motive, which few pause to inquire, and its 
motive is the Glory of God. Ifin the common things of 
life we try to follow our Master and to seek only that 

* Magna Moralia XIV. 
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Glory ; if, like Him, we count it our meat in all those 
things to do the will of God ; then in our crises of choice 
and of decision we shall not go unilluminated. “ He that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness.” Thus, and 
thus only can the Church through us who are its members 
appropriate and show forth to the world the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 


12 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN 
COMMUNITY: 


The Problem of Unemployment. 
By CYRIL WHITWORTH * 


ITH the arrival of a new Viceroy and the 

\ \) inauguration of a new constitution, it is only 

natural that the many problems facing a new 
India are once more to the front. Though the Anglo- 
Indian problem is but a “‘ drop in the ocean” compared 
with the many great problems waiting to be solved, 
it is one that cannot be ignored or forgotten; for a 
problem which deals with human personality cannot be 
valued in terms of quantity, and as long as there remain 
such people as Anglo-Indians, however few in number 
they be, our responsibility must also remain. 

The Anglo-Indian problem is one of unemployment, 
for there is little doubt that if the economic situation 
could be solved the Community would quickly regain its 
confidence and its strength, and still more its individuality, 
as one of the minority communities. But the unemploy- 
ment of the Anglo-Indian differs in one respect from 
the world-wide problem, for its primary cause in India 
is not so much the lack of employment arising from 
the world depression, but rather the difficulty the Com- 
munity is having in finding its place in the new India, 
wedged as it is between the European and Indian com- 
munities. The puzzle which the Community has to 
unravel is how to retain its European heritage, which it 
must do if it is to preserve its individuality, and at the 
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same time to live as closely as possible to the Indian 
communities with which it must compete more and 
_ more in the labour market. Many of us think it is only 

when the Community has given up struggling to regain 
a position of the past which has gone for ever and settles 
down to a new life under the new constitution that 
fresh avenues of employment and new positions in the 
labour market will open out, and this not by means of 
safeguards or privileges, but because the Community will 
have proved its capacity and value. 

Now surely no one will deny that the Community 
has had a remarkable leader in Sir Henry Gidney. If 
it had not been for his enthusiasm and perseverance, 
and his insistence that the claims of the Community 
should not be forgotten in the turmoil of working out a 
new constitution, it is more than likely that the claims 
of this Gommunity would have been lost sight of as far 
as England is concerned. But this does not mean that 
the Community is altogether united in the support of 
his policy, for there is a very large section who feel that 
too much time and energy can be given in safeguarding 
the position of the past which is more than likely to 
_ prove nothing but a temporary expedient as the process 
of Indianization reaches its fulfilment. Though it is 
perfectly true that a certain amount of constitutional 
protection has been secured for the Community in the 
Government of India Act, 1935, which can only be altered 
by an Act of Parliament, yet in the age in which we live 
we know that when revolution comes, however peaceful 
it may be, positions that have been won are swept on 
one side and forgotten. This policy is well illustrated 
by the case of the railways. Everyone who knows 
anything of the history of Anglo-Indians knows the 
great part they have played in the maintaining of these 
railways, and the injustice and hardships it must mean 
when the Community is replaced by Indians in positions 
which it has held from the beginning with so great 


loyalty and efficiency. Nevertheless the safeguards which 
B 
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have been obtained will only affect a very small per- 
centage of the Community; and also, as Sir Henry 
Gidney himself has pointed out in the Legislative 
Assembly, the scale of pay for subordinates has been 
so reduced that it is insufficient to attract properly 
qualified recruits from this Community. We have to 
face the fact that every revolution however peaceful 
must mean hardship and suffering to some, and in the 
case of India that hardship is falling very heavily upon 
the Anglo-Indian Community. Nevertheless, we are 
convinced that the policy of looking to the past and trying 
to save something from the wreckage is one that cannot 
save the situation, and the real hope of the Community 
is to look ahead and to fit itself for new channels and 
fresh openings of employment. 

Now we believe the first step towards this future is 
for the Community to recognize itself to a very large 
extent as a working-class community of the type which 
in honoured and respected as such in England. By a 
working-class community we mean that the majority 
will need at the beginning to earn their livings with their 
hands, and so little by little to gain positions of influence 
and responsibility through using their intelligence in their 
manual work. For this purpose they will have to continue 
their education at night schools and evening classes and 
by private study. We believe in this way the ordinary 
man of the Community, though starting work on an 
equality with the Indian coolie, will soon find that he 
has risen to a position of responsibility. It is an experi- 
ment we have been trying for two years past with boys 
of St. Peter’s Hostel, and though it is still at a very early 
stage the experiment so far has proved more successful 
than anyone thought was possible. 

Now of course there is a very strong minority which 
cannot be described as working class, but who can be a 
tremendous support and strength to the great majority 
by supplying that leadership which the Community so 
urgently needs. We believe it is essential that the 
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Community should take greater care that this minority 
is not lost through candidates being unable through 
lack of funds to proceed to higher education. The 
Community is not lacking in schools as far as buildings 
are concerned: there are glaring instances where too 
much money has been spent on building ; but there is 
a desperate need for a strong financial backing for those 
of the Community who have the capacity to proceed 
to take their degrees and enter the great professions. 
We only beg that those members of the Community 
should not forget that they do belong to the Community 
and are needed as leaders for the great majority who 
will be making good as artizans and manual workers. 
What then are the prospects in the future for the great 
majority ? There seem to be three main channels which 
may well be developed for the Community and prove 
a source of profitable employment. 

The first is that of industry. It is an amazing thing 
that in the great mill industry of Bombay the Anglo- 
Indian has played practically no part. It is true that 
he has been tried as manual worker in the past and 
found wanting, and yet the experiment we have made 
during the last two years with our Hostel boys convinces 
us of the great possibility of taking a part in the industrial 
life of the city. Two years ago we started three Anglo- 
Indian boys in one of the great city mills to work side 
by side with the Indian coolie. Lately the director, 
before sailing for Europe, gave me a report on these 
boys. The first, he said, was proving one of the best 
weavers in the mill. The second has just passed the 
first year examination at the Technical College, and was 
the only apprentice belonging to the mills of this company 
to pass. The third, who had had practically no education 
when he started, could only be an ordinary mill hand ; 
the director is most anxious that he should now work 
for the College, as his intelligence tests bring him to the 
top with the apprentices. But perhaps what is most 
wonderful of all is that;these Anglo-Indian boys, instead 
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of being discontented and imagining themselves as 
degraded by working with the Indian coolie, are tremen- 
dously keen about their work and very proud of their 
mill. We have started a fourth boy on the first of June 
last year, and there are many others in our Hostel who 
are now wanting to work in the mills. There is little 
doubt that there is an opening for this type of Anglo- 
Indian boy provided he is trained properly and is 
willing to work with his hands by day and study at 
night. After all, is it not true of all industry that the 
day is gone when the employer said: ‘“‘ We don’t pay 
you to think”? And every employer realizes the value 
of the workman who brings some intelligence to the aid 
of his hands. 

The second great opening of the future lies in the 
experiment the Government of India began on April ist 
this year, when the Anglo-Indian Unit in the R.I.A.8.C. 
was started. These boys, who are to be between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen, do a five-years’ apprentice- 
ship in the Heavy Repairs Shops at Chaklala, and are 
then appointed as artificers in the R.I.A.S.C. Eight 
boys were selected from Bombay, and it is unfortunate 
and disquieting to hear that only one has reported at 


Chaklala, he being the boy from our Hostel who was 


selected. He writes enthusiastically of his life and treat- 
ment, for though he belongs to the Indian Army, he 
has rations, quarters and medical attention according to 
the rate of the British soldier. There may be many 
reasons why the other boys did not go, but here is an 
opening which the Anglo-Indian Community has been 
asking for for years, and it will be a standing disgrace 
if they do not make full use of it. We cannot doubt 
that if this unit proves itself in years to come there will 
be similar openings for Anglo-Indian lads in the Indian 
Army under similar conditions. 

Then, thirdly, there is the difficult subject of agriculture. 
More cold water has been poured upon attempts made 
by the Community to return to the land than on any 
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other adventure, but with such experiments as the scheme 
of McCluskiegunje at Lapra before our eyes it is 
impossible to ignore or to deride the very real attempts 
being made by a certain section of the Community to 
make a living out of farming. Having no experience 
of this colony and gaining my knowledge only through 
their excellent journal, The Colonization Observer, I cannot 
speak with any authority, but there are two criticisms 
which have reached me so often that I cannot help 
thinking that there may be some truth in them and 
that they are therefore worth repeating. The first is 
that coolie labour is steadily increasing in the colony. 
That certainly sounds a very serious matter, for surely 
the whole conception of the plan is that Anglo-Indians 
themselves should farm and be their own labourers, 
and I cannot help feeling that the ultimate success of 
the undertaking must depend largely on the self-support 
of the Anglo-Indians and the elimination of Indian 
labour. The other criticism that I have heard from 
different sources is that the colony is quickly becoming 
the home of pensioners with small plots of land rather 
than a big agricultural undertaking. But if the colony 
is to provide a real profession for the growing lads of 
the Community, it is obvious that the farming must be 
on a large scale and of a scientific nature. Surely the 
success of a colony such as this must depend on some 
efforts to give agricultural training to Anglo-Indians 
in our schools and colleges. However, in spite of 
criticisms this colony seems to have established itself 
and we cannot help following its progress with great 
interest and hope. Once more, directly the scheme of 
McCluskiegunje at Lapra has become an established 
fact, similar colonies are bound to grow and there will 
come into being a real agricultural class of the Anglo- 
Indian Community. 

Such then are three new channels to which we think 
the Community ought to pay the closest attention, but 
before the whole problem can be solved there is another 
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side of the question to be considered, for the problem is 
not only an economic one but a moral one. 

When all has been said and done for the welfare of 
the Community the question arises: Is the Anglo-Indian 
youth of to-day being trained in such a way as to make 
him capable and ready to seize new opportunities and 
to make good? Has he sufficient grit to keep a job 
when he has got one and to work and study with the 
keenness and diligence which is essential for success in 
the world of to-day? Those of us who work and live 
with the Community know that such a question cannot 
be shirked and realize the need for strengthening the 
training of the boys and girls of to-day at every point. 
Hardly a day passes without our being compelled to face 
some appalling failure among boys whom we have trained 
in the past, and we know only too well how the future 
may be lost not through lack of employment but through 
want of character. A short time ago the head of a firm 
gave a young Anglo-Indian man notice to leave, and 
on being asked the reason, he replied : “ We like the boy 
very much indeed and he is a good fellow, but he has 
no interest in his work, and he cannot get up in the 
mornings, and these are the two essentials for business 
of to-day.” It would be hard to find a more typical 
example to illustrate the weakness of the Community. 

What then can be done for the training of the 
Community ? First we would suggest a far stricter and 
better discipline in all Anglo-Indian schools and especially 
in the day schools which have to counteract the slackness 
and self-indulgence of the poor Anglo-Indian home. 
Again and again we are advised to get a boy away from 
his home, not because it is bad but because it is without 
order or discipline. If the schools could begin at 6 a.m. 
instead of ro a.m., and children return home for breakfast 
instead of for tiffin, the best hours of the day would 
be made use of and the habit of early rising would be 
formed, and if far greater attention was paid to 
punctuality, good manners and physical training 
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and if above everything else every boy was made to 
work, a new spirit would begin to manifest itself. 

Secondly, it is impossible to watch the break-away 
from organized religion and the turning away from the 
Churches as far as the younger generations are concerned 
without being conscious that the self-restraint and self- 
control which true religion brings to a man is being 
lost to the Community at a time when it needs it most. 
It is perfectly true that at the lowest estimate sixty per 
cent. of the Community are Roman Catholics, and for 
these we cannot speak; but of the forty per cent. who 
are nominally Anglicans, it is only too clear that the 
present generation is not holding to the Faith of their 
parents nor serving the Church with that loyalty and 
devotion which has been a mark of the Community in 
the past. Where there are boarding schools and resi- 
dential hostels in the charge of the clergy a certain 
amount of response and conformity can easily be obtained 
from the boys and girls, but on leaving schools they do 
not attach themselves to their parish churches and are 
found for the most part to be indifferent to any kind of 
religious practice. This break-away from religion may 
be put down to two causes. First the economic distress 
which has made many lose heart and become over- 
anxious about their material welfare, and so has crushed 
out of their lives all spiritual desires and ambitions. 
Secondly, the appalling ignorance in which the present 
generation is growing up concerning the reality of 
God. It is essential, if the present generation is to 
keep its faith in God, that the authorities in the Church 
should see that real religious truth is taught in the 
schools and that the faith which is in every child is not 
allowed to wither away and die. The majority of good 
Anglo-Indian schools are Church schools, and there 
are very few people who would deny that the results 
are extremely disappointing, even in those schools where 
care is taken to see that the Christian religion is taught 
and practised amongst the children. 
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Finally, we believe there is a real place for this little 
Community in the New India if only the rank and file 
will train themselves and be ready for the day of 
opportunity when it comes. Real harm can be done 
to the Community by its would-be friends throughout 
the world who like to think that all is well and resent 
the smallest criticism which seems to cast a slur upon 
the Community. To face the truth about oneself is 
never a pleasant task, but it is a very necessary one for 
any who would grow to full manhood; and it is no 
less difficult for a Community, and no less necessary. 
No Community in India stands in more need of encourage- 
ment and help than the Anglo-Indian—but with it there 
must be the readiness to receive criticism in a generous 
spirit in order that the weaknesses may be eliminated 
and a new Strength created. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
NIPPON SEI KO KWAI 


By C. K. SANSBURY * 
I 


Sunday in Advent. I read the full service in an 
audible voice. . . . What a host of thoughts rush 
upon me as I reflect on this event. Two hundred and 
thirty years ago a law was promulgated in Japan inflicting 
death on anyone who should use any of the rites of the 
Christian religion in Japan ; that law is still unrepealed, 
and yet have I boldly and openly done the very acts that 
the Japanese law punishes so severely! .. . I shall be both 
proud and happy if I can be the humble means of once 
more opening Japan to the blessed rule of Christianity.” 
So wrote Townsend Harris, the first American envoy to 
Japan, after having used the Prayer Book service for the 
first time in history in the Shogun’s capital, Yedo. The 
period at which he wrote was one of immense significance 
for Japan. Four years before Commodore Perry’s “ Black 
ships’ had arrived at Shimoda and the demand of the 
American Government for the opening of ports had been 
presented. Great excitement and violent controversy pre- 
vailed in Japan through the winter following the presenta- 
tion of this demand, but at length it became obvious 
that Japan would have to yield, and in the following 
spring (1854) two ports were opened. 
Thus began the process that was to bring to an end old 
feudal Japan and bring to birth the new Japan of modern 
times. The story cannot be told here, but two incidents 


Me G sina December 6th, 1857. This is the second 
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in it are worthy of record. In 1858 the French Govern- 
ment, following the example of the United States and 
Great Britain, concluded a treaty with Japan. Through 
the efforts of Townsend Harris, this treaty included a 
clause permitting French subjects to exercise their religion 
freely and to build churches. In 1865 Sir Harry Parkes 
arrived in Japan as British Minister. One of his duties 
was to obtain from the Emperor a ratification of the 
existing treaty, which had been concluded by the Shogun 
on his own responsibility. He refused, however, to allow 
the final ratification until the notices condemning 
Christianity as “‘ an evil sect” were withdrawn. Further, 
he joined with other ministers to Japan in protesting 
against the exiling of Japanese Christians, whose existence 
in Nagasaki had been revealed when Roman Catholic 
missionaries arrived there in 1858. As a result the 
Christians were allowed to return to their homes and from 
that time on (1873) religious freedom was permitted by 
the Government. 

The first Anglican missionaries to arrive in Japan were 
the Rev. John Liggens and the Rev. Channing Moore 
Williams, who landed at Nagasaki in 1859. Both had 
worked in the American Episcopal Mission in China, and 
the former had suffered violence there at the hands of a 
Chinese mob. The injuries then received, combined with 
malarial poisoning, soon caused his retirement, and the 
Rev. C. M. Williams had in his place as colleague Dr. H. 
Ernest Schmid, whom the American Church sent out 
in the same year (1859) and whom the Japanese Govern- 
ment licensed to practise medicine. 

The first ten years of missionary work from 1859 to 
1869 have sometimes been called “‘ the decade of terror.” 
The Shogun’s Government became steadily weaker and 
finally collapsed ; the powerful feudal lords were increas- 
ingly restless; the people were filled with all their old 
hatred of Christianity ; and everywhere there was anti- 
foreignism, that made it dangerous for Westerners to 
venture outside the settlements. 
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The two missionaries, in consequence, remained in 
Nagasaki. They were suspected and spied on and 
hampered at every turn. Further, the Civil War in 
America meant that they were not backed up as they 
should have been at home. Nevertheless, they held 
bravely to their task, and in 1866 Mr. Williams had the 
joy of baptizing his first convert. In the same year he 
was consecrated bishop and given the oversight of 
American Episcopal Mission Work in both Japan and 
China. It was a happy choice. ‘‘ His saintly life and 
humble, happy mind,” says the Rev. W. F. France in 
the S.P.G. Handbook on Japan, “had far-reaching 
influences, and even to-day many of his sayings are 
remembered with affection.” 

The C.M.S. entered the field ten years after the first 
arrival of Bishop Williams. As far back as 1843 the 
Society had been approached by some British naval officers 
to start work in the Loochoo Islands, but had had to 
refuse. ‘Thereupon the officers raised a fund themselves 
and began a mission, which lasted nearly ten years. When 
it came to an end, they handed over to the C.M.S. the 
sum of £654 for a future Japan Mission. In 1867 the 
Society received an anonymous gift of £4,000 for the 
opening of work in Japan, and the Rev. George Ensor 
was appointed as the first missionary. He sailed the 
following year and while he was en route the Bishop of 
Victoria, Hong Kong, paid a short visit to Japan and 
ministered to the few English, official and mercantile, at 
the treaty ports. It is interesting to note that the English 
missionaries were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Hong Kong till 1883. 


II 


In 1868 the Meiji Restoration took place and Japan set 
out on her new course. Five years later the anti-Christian 
notice boards were removed and from now on the path 
of the Christian missionary was easier. “ The year 1873,” 
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wrote Dr. Otis Cary, ‘‘ was a turning point in the history 
of Christianity in Japan.” This was due to the better 
understanding among intelligent people of Christianity’s 
place in the West, but partly also to a desire to have in 
Japan whatever had made the Western nations politically 
powerful. In the country districts, however, suspicion 
of the foreigners survived for a long time, and as yet no 
freedom of travel outside the treaty ports was allowed. 

The S.P.G. and the C.M.S. both received special gifts 
for work in Japan in view of the inviting openings, and 
in 1873 the former Society sent out its first two mission- 
aries, the Rev. A. C. Shaw (later Archdeacon) and the 
Rev. W. B. Wright. These two men were stationed in 
Tokyo (as Yedo was now called) and began their work 
in a Buddhist temple. That work grew apace and in a 
letter home two or three years later, Mr. Shaw wrote : 
“Tf I had a hundred mouths and a hundred bodies I 
could employ every one and be sure, whenever I preached, 
of finding attentive hearers.”’ Three years later the 
S.P.G. sent out two more missionaries, who began work 
in Kobe. One of them, the Rev. H. J. Foss, was later 
to become Bishop in Osaka and give nearly fifty years’ 
service to the Church in Japan. 

In the same decade the C.M.S. sent out fresh recruits 
to support the one worker the Society had on the field, 
the Rev. H. Burnside. (The Rev. G. Ensor had already 
had to retire through ill health.) These recruits included 
three who were later destined to be bishops. Among 
their number also was John Batchelor, who was to become 
Archdeacon of Hokkaido and to give himself to work 
among the Ainu. He is happily still at work and his 
authority on all matters concerning Japan’s aboriginal 
inhabitants is to-day recognized by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

There were thus three Anglican missions at work in 
Japan, occupying the important centres of Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Nagasaki and Hakodate, but 
all independent of each other. The disadvantages were 
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obvious and in 1878 a conference of the three Missions 
met at Tokyo under the chairmanship of the Bishop of 
Hong Kong. This conference agreed to use a common 
Prayer Book and a translation committee was appointed. 
It also appointed representatives to confer with the other 
non-Roman missions on the subject of the translation of 
the Bible. Two years later the Japanese New Testament 
was issued and eight years afterwards the Old Testament 
was published also. 

The next step in the development of the Anglican 
Church in Japan was the appointment by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury of the Rev. A. W. Poole, a C.M.S. missionary 
in India, as Missionary Bishop in Japan. This was in 
1883, when the work of the missions was growing fast, 
and it was obvious that the Bishop of Hong Kong could 
no longer be expected to supervise the English missions, 
Unfortunately, Bishop Poole’s health failed in less than a 
year, and in 1885 he died. His name is commemorated 
in the C.M.S. Girls’ School in Osaka. 

His successor was the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, formerly 
head of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi. No more suit- 
able choice could have been made. Bickersteth had been 
a Fellow at Pembroke College, Cambridge, before going 
to India. He was a scholar who knew how to bring out 
of his treasure things new and old. He came of good 
Evangelical stock and yet had grown into an understanding 
of the Catholic heritage of the Church. His gifts of 
learning and devotion were of immense value in the task 
of laying the foundations of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 

Bishop Bickersteth arrived in Japan in 1886 and a month 
after his arrival presided at a conference of C.M.S. workers. 
This conference passed a resolution asking for a conference 
of the three missions with a view to fuller co-operation. 
The three missions met the same year and a draft consti- 
tution and canons were drawn up and referred to the 
Church authorities in England and America. In February 
of the following year (1887) the first General Synod of 
Japanese and foreign delegates met at Osaka, and the 
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canons and constitution which were to govern the whole 
future of the Church were accepted. The one difficulty 
was the name. Various suggestions were made, and at 
length the title of Nippon Sei Ko Kwai (Holy Catholic 
Church of Japan) was chosen. The name certainly 
avoided the difficulties attaching to other suggested titles, 
but it is not without its own difficulties. Other denomina- 
tions, for instance, have had to translate the clause, “ I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church”? in the creed 
differently, in order to make it clear that they are not 
professing belief in the Anglican Communion! One 
further significant decision was the foundation of a native 
missionary society. 

The holding of this Synod and the decisions which it 
made were an immense achievement. In the Synod, 
which was freely elected, Japanese outnumbered foreigners 
and from now on they could feel that they were no longer 
members of a foreign organization. The Sei Ko Kwai was 
indeed a Catholic Church in communion with the mother 
churches of England and America; it was Catholic too 
in its acceptance of the Scriptures and Creeds and three- | 
fold ministry ; but at the same time it was a national 
self-governing church, free from the legacies of past — 
controversies in the West and able to adapt itself freely 
to the changing conditions of Japanese life. To Bishops 
Williams and Bickersteth the credit for this achievement 
is primarily due. 


III 


The period from the holding of the first Synod to the 
end of the century was one of considerable difficulty in 
many ways. ‘The first flush of enthusiasm for everything 
Western gave place to a renewed nationalist feeling, which 
was strengthened by the granting of the new Constitution 
by the Emperor Meiji in 1889 and by the revision of the 
treaties with the Western nations which came into effect 
in 1899. By these extra-territoriality was abolished and 
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for the first time in history the Christian nations of the 
West allowed their nationals to come under the law of a 
non-Christian nation. During the same period Japan 
was visited by several natural disasters, including the great 
Gifu earthquake of 1891. And three years later the 
Sino-Japanese conflict broke out, involving the whole 
country in war psychology and excitement. 

Nevertheless, the work of the Sei Ko Kwai grew apace. 
In 1883, as the first quarter of a century of Anglican 
mission work closed, the number of Sei Ko Kwai Christians 
had been about 500. In 1888 they had risen to 1,500, 
in 1897 to 6,000, and at the turn of the century the number 
stood at 10,000. Further, the Christians had been able 
to set an impressive example of service during the times 
of earthquake and flood and of patriotism during the 
Sino-Japanese War, which had gone far to dispel suspicion 
and evoke admiration in the nation at large. The period 
Saw great expansion in the work of the different societies, 
although all were hampered by lack of sufficient recruits. 
It witnessed the founding by Bishop Bickersteth of the 
two community missions of St. Andrew and St. Hilda 
in Tokyo, and of the Guild of St. Paul as their supporting 
agency in England, and it included also the arrival of 
the first two missionaries of the Canadian Church, one 
of whom, the Rev. J. G. Waller, is still at work in Japan. 

In Church organization the period is important as it 
covers the first delimiting of diocesan boundaries and the 
extension of the episcopate. For the former purpose a 
special Synod was held in 1894, and the country mapped 
out into different dioceses. The work formerly controlled 
by the American Bishop was divided between the Bishop 
of Yedo and the Bishop of Kyoto. The work of the 
English missions was split up into four dioceses—South 
Tokyo (1894), Kyushu (1894), Osaka (1896), and 
Hokkaido (1806). 

A year later Bishop Bickersteth died at an untimely 
early age and the leadership of the Sei Ko Kwai passed to 
Bishop John McKim, who had succeeded Bishop Williams 
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in 1893 and who was destined to serve the Church as 
Presiding Bishop till 1933. As we pass into the new century 
his name takes first place and the impress of his sterling 
character and personality is found on much of the life 
and spirit of the Sei Ko Kwai, as it exists to-day. 


IV 


The new century saw development in the institutional 
work of the Church. The previous decade’s disasters had 
led to the starting of such work as orphanages, and there 
were already several schools of secondary grade for boys 
and girls. But the government system of education was 
now in full force and there was not much room for 
expansion in this sphere. There was, however, an opening 
for Christian kindergartens, and in 1905 the American 
Mission opened the first one in Akita on the north-west 
coast of Japan. This example was followed in all parts 
of the Church, and the work of kindergartens has been 
of immense value to the cause of Christianity. It has 
given an entry to many homes which otherwise could 
not have been reached, and it has proved a form of social 
service of great value to the churches which have under- 
taken it and to the communities among whom it has been 
carried on. If to-day the method is not quite so effective 
by reason of competition from other kindergartens run 
by the Government or Buddhist temples or private 
individuals, it still has a very real place and value in the 
Church’s work. 

The first beginnings of the great St. Luke’s International 
Medical Centre in Tokyo also belong to the early years 
of the century. This fine medical centre and St. Paul’s 
University, also in Tokyo, form the American Mission’s 
chief, though by no means only, contribution to the insti- 
tutional work of the Church. Both far surpass anything 
the English missions have attempted in this line. 

One further institutional development belongs to the 
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period between the turn of the century and the Great 


| War—the founding of the Central Theological College. 


From the earliest days it had been the desire that there 
should be a properly trained Japanese ministry. As far 
back as 1883 Bishop Williams had ordained the first two 
Japanese deacons, and in 1890 a Japanese priest (the 
Rev. J. T. Imai) had celebrated the Holy Communion 
for the first time in history. The three missions had all 


| undertaken the work of training clergy, the American 
Mission and the S.P.G. in Tokyo and the C.M.S. in Osaka. 


But it was felt that this work should be undertaken by 


_ the Church as a whole, and in 1908 the opportunity came, 


when a grant of £30,000 was made for the purpose by 


_ the Pan-Anglican Congress, largely at the instigation of 


Bishop Awdry (South Tokyo, 1897—1908). The responsi- 


_ bility for carrying out the project fell mainly to Bishop 
| McKim and Bishop Awdry’s successor, Bishop Boutflower, 


and in 1911 the college opened under a Japanese principal, 


the Rev. J. T. Imai, who was now head of the S.P.G. 
_ Divinity School and clearly marked out for his new work 
| by gifts of leadership and devotion. The two Tokyo 
| colleges joined in the new project at once, the C.M.S. 


coming in two years later. 
The period includes one other event of importance— 


| the sending of a priest and of help from the Church in 
| Australia, which took place in 1914. This help continued 
| until the depression of a few years ago compelled Australia 
to withdraw. 


V 


And so we come down to the post-War period and the 
present day. In this the most notable date is 1923, for 
in that year the General Synod agreed to the momentous 
step of organizing two Japanese dioceses of Tokyo and 
Osaka. Before the bishops could be consecrated, Tokyo 
was devastated by the great earthquake of September 1st, 
and one of the two dioceses was laid in ruins. It was the 
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time when Bishop McKim cabled home to America his 
famous message: “All is lost save faith in God.” In 
that spirit the project was carried through as planned, 
and the Rev. J. S. Motoda, Ph.D., Director of St. Paul’s 
University, became first Bishop of Tokyo, and the Rev. | 
Yasutaro Naide the first Bishop of the newly divided 
Diocese of Osaka. At the same time the Yedo diocese 
was divided into the two dioceses of North Tokyo and 
Tohoku, and the remainder of the old Osaka diocese was 
formed into the see of Kobe. A further extension of the — 
Japanese episcopate took place in 1935, when the diocese — 
of Mid-Japan (which had been cut out of South Tokyo 
and entrusted to the Canadian Church in 1912) asked 
for and received a Japanese bishop—the Rt. Rev. P. S. | 
Sasaki, D.D. 

How does the Church stand in this its jubilee year? 
It has three Japanese and seven foreign bishops, nearly 
250 Japanese clergy at work both in Japan proper and 
in Manchukuo and Formosa, some thirty foreign 
priests and a large number of lay workers, both men and 
women, foreign and Japanese. It has educational insti- 
tutions in Tokyo and Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe and Sendai. — 
It runs hospitals either general or for consumptives or for 
lepers in various parts of the country. It has its religious 
communities for men (the Cowley Fathers) and for women 
(the Epiphany Sisters from Truro), and a promising 
youth movement in a national branch of the Brotherhood | 
of St. Andrew. It possesses its own Publishing Society, | 
which works in conjunction with S.P.C.K., and its own | 
organization for the work of newspaper evangelism. Yet, © 
with it all the Sei Ko Kwai is still a small church, less 
than a third of the size of the Roman Catholic Church 
and about fourth among the non-Roman churches. Its 
nominal membership is 43,000, but its actual membership | 
is only about 27,000. Its nominal communicant roll is 
17,000, but its actual communicants number only 11,000. 
The rate of growth has been slowed up considerably in 
the last few years and the progress towards self-support 
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is very tardy. Causes for real anxiety, such as the pre- 
carious financial state of Tokyo and Hokkaido dioceses, 
face the Church as it enters on the new half century, 
and the help of the home Church will be needed for 
many years if these causes for anxiety are to be removed. 
But there is also much ground for hope and much cause 
for thanksgiving. The faith and devotion and sacrifice 
of those who have gone before has not, we believe, been 
unavailing, and from their example the Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai will gain fresh inspiration and courage, as it comes 
to its Jubilee Festival in April of this year. 
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IRAN: YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY 
By EMILY N. AIDIN* 
au Rr” pir shod, vali Iran javan.” “Reza has 


grown old, but Persia young.” These were — 

the words with which His Majesty Reza Shah 
Pahlevi greeted his subjects at the beginning of the year. | 
And with one voice the whole nation responded : “ Long © 
live the king”; “‘ For ever live our king.” But who is 
this man, and how has he captured the imagination and 
the affection of the people of Persia ? European journalism 
has hardly done justice to the man who may well prove 
to be one of the greatest figures of his age. It is only 
twelve short years since his accession, but on the day 
when the royal crown of ancient Iran was placed upon 
his head not only did a new dynasty begin in history, 
but a new era opened up for the nation. 


BEFORE THE PRESENT REGIME. 

In order to appreciate the greatness of his achievements 
we must take into account how heavily handicapped he 
was, and also how decadent was the condition of the 
nation. The prestige of the crown had fallen into dis- 
repute, and the shah’s authority was openly defied by 
mountain chieftains and religious leaders. There was no 
regular system of communication ; on the roads, such as 
they were, bands of highwaymen looted and murdered 
as they would. The national exchequer was empty, and 
the very existence of an independent Persian state was 
in grave danger. Indeed, in 1922 an agreement was 
signed giving foreign powers the final word in Persian 
affairs. Several terrible famines had broken the spirit of 
the peasantry ; men and women were dying in the 
streets, children were mysteriously missing. These famines 
were popularly supposed to be divine visitations ; actually 
there was no lack of corn, but the market had been 


* Miss Aidin is head mistress of the chief girls’ school in Isfahan. 
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cornered by rich merchants and the grain was sold at 
exorbitant prices. No wonder that when Reza Shah 
arose out of the ranks of the common soldiers he was 
hailed as the saviour of his people. Resolutely did he 
face his gigantic task, that of enabling Persia to take her 
place in the commonwealth of nations. He brought to 
his task nothing but his unbounded faith in his people 
and in their inherent capacity for making good. 


REFORMS IN THE NEW REIGN. 

Since his accession the march of events has been breath- 
lessly rapid. The crying need was for security of life 
and property by the subjugation of rebel forces throughout 
the country. But the army was a laughing-stock, badly 
paid and poorly equipped. So the first measure to be 
passed by parliament was for compulsory military service. 
This conscription has been of immense value in other 
ways, apart from its military aspect. It has proved an 
efficient method of educating the nation and spreading 
new ideas into far-off villages. In the army the conscript 
lives under comparatively hygienic, sanitary and tidy 
conditions ; he hears much talk of the greatness of his 
nation and of his king. Then, he is obliged to eat and 
drink and generally to share his life with Jews, Christians 
and infidels, whom hitherto he had regarded as “ unclean 
dogs.” He is taught that all Persians are brothers, and 
that difference of religion or creed is of minor importance. 
Instead of the Arabic prayers he has been accustomed to 
recite from childhood, he has to repeat strange new 
prayers for the life and safety of king and country. If 
he shows any ability he is given a chance of learning to 
read and write. And, lastly, he learns to obey promptly 
and to work far harder than he has ever done before in 
his life. It is with a very changed outlook that he returns 
to his country village. All his recognized sanctions are 
crumbling down, and his mind is eager and receptive of 
new ideas. The Shah made the efficiency of the conscript 
army a matter of his own personal concern. He frequently 
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visited the barracks, turning up at unexpected, and 
sometimes embarrassing, moments. A surprise visit to 
the kitchens, and a taste of the food that was being cooked 
there, ensured that the soldiers had good fare. No detail 
was too small for his inspection, until at last, by dint of 
repeated efforts, he conveyed to his officers the idea that 
the life and health of the meanest soldier were of para- 
mount importance to the state. 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION. 

Of the many other changes, I can but mention a few. 
A great campaign against foreign goods resulted in the 
setting up of factories all over the country; a revival of 
interest in ancient arts and crafts gave encouragement to 
local craftsmen. Not only has unemployment ceased to 
exist, but the urgent problem is how to secure labour. 
The tendency on the part of farm labourers to desert the 
land and crowd into towns was checked by the govern- 
ment. The standard of living, though it is still far below 
that of European countries, is rising with the rise of 
wages. Then, again, the advances made in education 
deserve our attention. The Minister of Education, one 
of the most capable personalities in Iran to-day, has 
introduced free primary education. A university in 
Teheran has been opened. But the most important reform 
of all is that of adult education in night schools. The 
announcement of this was met with much enthusiasm 
until it was realised that the age limit excluded elderly 
men. They, however, combined to raise such violent 
protests that the law had to be altered. In the new 


wording, adult education is to be allowed “‘ from the 
cradle to the grave ! 


EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 

But the change which has most vitally affected our 
mission work is the sudden, complete, and utterly un- 
expected emancipation of women. For thirteen long 
centuries women had carefully veiled their faces from all 
men except those in their immediate family circle. Old 
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white-haired women would boast how strictly throughout 


all their life they had kept “ purdah.”? None but women 


of evil repute would fall so low as to uncover before 
strangers. Tiny little tots of seven and eight years of 
age were taught how indecent it was to let a man see 
their faces, lest the sight of their fresh young innocence 
should beguile him into sin. Then, in 1932, a law was 
passed raising the age of legal marriage to sixteen. This 
raised considerable comment, as the Prophet Mohammed 
himself had given his daughter Fatimah in marriage at 
the tender age of nine. The raising of the marriage age 
caused an immediate increase in our middle-school 
numbers. As their daughters could not marry, parents 
began more and more to allow them to continue their 
studies, much to the joy of the girls themselves. Then, 
in 1936, like a bolt from the blue, came a government 
order that all women, young and old, rich and poor, 
must publicly unveil! Words failed to convey any idea 
of the commotion, the mingled feelings of joy, excitement, 
horror and embarrassment, and utter bewilderment. The 
notice was first sent to all girls’ schools, and very 
proud were all the girls of the honour conferred on us of 
being the pioneers in this great movement. Armed 
police patrolled the streets to keep order ; they were on 
duty at the doors of all schools at the time of dismissal, 
to keep back the crowds of spectators, awestruck at such 
a parade of beauty issuing forth into the streets. Perfect 
order and quiet prevailed, and a newly-developed courtesy 
and consideration for women were much in evidence. 
While new conditions have spelt tragedy for a few, the 
vast majority are jubilant. One of our elder girls wrote 
in an essay: ‘‘I am just one month old to-day; the 
sixteen long years I spent wrapped in a black shroud 
cannot be called life. Life for me has just begun.” 
Another said: ‘“‘ We have so dreaded leaving school, 
knowing that unless we married we would be a burden 
on the family ; now we can earn our own living and 
make our own choice.” Truly, life is good to-day for 
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an Iranian girl; it is one continual succession of thrills. 
Fancy having your photograph taken for the first time 
when you were seventeen, or choosing a hat and trying 
it on in a shop, or going for a ride into the country 
on a bicycle! Moreover, various careers are opening 
up in all directions—in hospitals, offices and schools. 
Co-education has been introduced in primary classes. 
Many primary boys’ schools prefer to employ women 
teachers. So now the only problem that remains for the 
girls is to make up their minds as to the career which 
they shall choose. All honour to Iranian women that 
with few, very few, exceptions they have not been in- 
toxicated by their new freedom, and have not lost their 
sense of balance. Our graduating class, for the first 
time, this year invited their men teachers and some other 
friends to their school-leaving party, and one could not 
but be struck by their refined, unassuming manners, free 
from any trace of coquetry. If anything, it was the men 
who appeared awkward and embarrassed. 


HOW THESE CHANGES AFFECT THE CHURCH. 

(a) Increased Loyalty—The new freedom comes as an 
answer to prayer by the Christian Church in Iran, and 
has awakened renewed feelings of patriotism and fervent 
loyalty to the person of the shah, in whom they see the 
man raised up by God to grant them freedom to worship 
as they feel right. In all official announcements the name 
of God, the Holy, takes the first place, the Iranian form 
usually replacing the Arabic, “‘ Allah, the Merciful.” 
As the former word carries no Islamic implication, it is 
whole-heartedly adopted in Christian worship, and devo- 
tion and loyalty find expression in prayer and sermon. 
So far, the clash of loyalties which has come to so many 
churches has not touched us. It is the truly pious Moslem 
who sometimes finds it hard to reconcile his religious 
convictions with changed circumstances. 

(b) Christian Marriage—The problem of Christian 
marriage has been acutely felt in our small Christian 
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community. In a Moslem environment, with the sexes 


so severely segregated, it was almost impossible to have 


the freedom of choice and happy days of courtship which 
inevitably precede any Christian marriage worthy of the 
name. Matches were always arranged by the families 
and relations. Before Christian standards were accepted, 
this method appears to have worked passably well, and 
in any case easy divorce or else polygamy presented a 
ready solution for many an ill-suited pair. In this con- 
nexion the abolition of the veil has solved many problems, 
and I am looking forward to being present at many 
marriage festivals in which love and friendship are the 
foundation of a happy life. 

(c) Work of Women in Church.—There is another sphere 
in which the emancipation of women affects our church 
life. Women have always had equal representation with 
men on our pastorate committees, and have done ex- 
cellent work. But the veil has greatly hampered them 
in any independent evangelistic work they may have 
wished to do. On itinerary tours it nearly always meant 
that the Biblewoman had to be accompanied by a foreign 
missionary, which often made it harder to get the message 
across. Soon after women had become free, several groups 
of Christian women and girls went out into the surround- 
ing villages on their own initiative. They had varying 
experiences, but all returned triumphant, praising God for 
the new avenues of service which He had opened for them. 

(d) New Opportunities—Iran has awakened from her long 
sleep of centuries; she is politically independent and 
economically sound. The upheaval through which she 
has passed has caused a corresponding awakening in the 
minds and thoughts of the people. Instead of following 
unquestioningly the tradition of their forefathers, they 
are subjecting to rigid scrutiny every custom, every 
sanction; and life’s problems are being re-thought out 
in terms of to-day. The situation presents a unique 
challenge to our infant church and our most holy faith. 
God grant that we may be found worthy of it. 
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MODERNITY IN INDIAN 
ISLAM 


By J. W. SWEETMAN * 


OR a long time Islam in India has stood out against 
Western education, while Hindus have availed 
themselves of the facilities which have been 

offered, and, as a community, have a definitely higher 
standard of education than the Muslims ; in many places 
the latter cannot be regarded as anything other than a 
backward community. An illustration of this may be 
given from the State of Travancore, where recently free 
education has been offered to Muslim girls to encourage 
this community to come into line with the others better 
educated. We read of 6,000 girls entering schools and 
thus availing themselves of the new opportunity. In 
many women’s colleges, young women who a few years 
ago would have been in purdah, are found taking their 
place with Christians and Hindus. Although it is true 
that the vast masses are scarcely touched as yet by this 
new tendency, it is nevertheless quite clear that to some 
extent old prejudices are breaking down and quite 
abnormal efforts are being made for the advancement of 
the community. With first Persian and then Urdu the 
official languages, Muhammadans were in a favoured 
position with regard to employment by the State. But 
since the Mutiny the position has been reversed. In 
recent years there has been a remarkable increase in the 
use of English for all purposes. Thus Muslims brought 
up in the traditional way with a knowledge of the Islamic 
classical languages, Arabic and Persian, while they could not 
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| be said to be uneducated, have found themselves unable to 
| gain employment. Economic pressure has done what 
/ nothing else could do, and now it seems as if there will be 
a gradually increasing tendency to appreciate the value 
| of the study of English. 
| Muhammadans of liberal views are employing the 
| English language more and more in their propaganda, 
; and it is a remarkable thing that the most recent book on 
apologetic lines, The Religion of Islam, by Maulana 
Muhammad ’Ali, has been published first in English, and 
; there are at least four monthly journals of first rank and 
| two quarterlies which are issued in English; these 
represent liberal Orthodox, Qadiani and Shiah views. It 
must not be supposed, however, that there is any lack 
of devotion to the Urdu vernacular. At the forefront of 
the manifestoes which have been issued by political 
parties, the defence of the Urdu language finds its place. 
Any change in this respect would be a great blow to the 
community. The Urdu press is very active, and though 
many journals appear for but a short time and fail through 
lack of support, the number of Urdu periodicals shows a 
tendency to increase, and there must be some hundreds 
in the whole of India. They are not confined to one part 
of India. They are, of course, more numerous in the 
north, but Bombay, Rangoon, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore 
and Hyderabad provide their quota. In the last-named 
place the translation bureau of the Osmania University 
is seeking so to modernize the language as to make it a 
satisfactory medium for the writing of books on modern 
science and philosophy. There is also in the Hyderabad 
State a Society for the Development of the Urdu Language, 
and from this many translations of English books are being 
issued, such as Buckle’s History, De Boer’s History of 
Islamic Philosophy, and the works of Lecky. 

It seems a comparatively short time ago since Muslims 
looked askance at the work of the camera, and the mass 
of orthodox opinion is slow to change even now; but 
illustrated papers are increasing in popularity, and Muslim 
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photographers are becoming more common. A sign of © 


the times is to be seen in a series of articles which appeared 
recently, in the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, dealing 
with the subject of Muslim themes for cinema plays. The 
writer points out that Muslim public opinion has been 


much agitated by a controversy with regard to the advisa- _ 


bility of presenting episodes from Muslim history and 
interpreting Muslim culture by means of the cinema. He 


says: ‘‘ We Muslims have a natural bias against seeing — 


our prophets and saints represented on the screen, and I 
am firmly of opinion that we should not allow any film- 
producing concern to produce a play in which individuals 
who have a religious sanctity attached to them appear in 
its cast. Further, we should resent any misrepresentation 
of Muslim culture and ideals. But if we extend our ban 
to subjects which have a mere historical background or 
a social theme, the natural result would be that the film- 
producing industry, being afraid of disapproval on the 
part of Muslims, will avoid any reference to Muslim history 
or Muslim culture. Successive disapproval of films with 
Muslim themes and characters will definitely result in the 
wholesale disappearance of films with Muslim themes.” 
The last part of this sentence is very significant. It is 
well known how “ touchy’ Muslims are, and no film- 
producer would be likely to run the risk of a venture failing 
because of a complaint made that a theme or incident 
was an offence to Muslim religious sentiment. But, as 
the writer points out, it is certain that there will be Urdu 
films made to cater for the cinema-going classes, and that 
the setting of these films will, on account of Muslim 
religious prejudices, tend to be Western or Hindu in 
character, with the inevitable result that possibly dis- 


integrating influences may be at work in the minds of | 


Muslim young people who are continually seeing them. 
Another possibility is that the producers will favour talkies 
in the Hindu language, and that this will be a blow to the 
maintenance of Urdu as the common vernacular. The 
writer says a death-blow will be dealt at the language, and 
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“the eyes which become familiar with scenes of non- 
Muslim peculiarities of culture will, in the course of time, 


| react on the heart and soul of the individual, and it will 


not be something abnormal if our households are infected 
with the contagion. I am not averse to a thirst for know- 


ledge amongst Muslims, nor do I wish that Muslims 
_ should not seek knowledge of things which are strange or 
| foreign.” But what the writer 7s afraid of is that prejudice 


may result in an injury to the Muslim community. 
“Muslims of India have unfortunately fallen into the 
habit of opposing every new movement without testing 


its efficacy so far as their individual and communal 


interests are concerned. They did so when the movement 


| for educating Indian students in Western languages and 


sciences was started half a century ago. They are doing 


| it to-day in the matter of female franchise and many other 


movements.” 
The writer then proceeds to deal with some of the 


| matters which he considers might profitably be presented 
( on the screen. “If Islamic culture is something real, 


something great, and something which has entirely changed 
the mental outlook of the people of the world, it should 


not be ashamed of showing itself on the screen... . If 


. . . some of the important phases of the simple and 
sympathetic life of a Muslim household were shown 
through the medium of screen plays it would hardly need 
any sermons to prove the greatness of Islam in culture 
and the importance of the blessing that Islam has conferred 
on its adherents.’’ He further advocates the production 
of films dealing with problems affecting the life of Indian 
Islam to-day. Among these he enumerates the purdah 
problem, the female franchise problem, polygamy, divorce, 
inheritance, customary laws, ignorance, unemployment, and 
other matters in which, in his opinion, reforms are needed. 

It is interesting to see how this writer testifies to the 
urgency of some of the problems of the present day and how 
eager he is that there should be a transformation in the 
moral life of the society, as well as in more material matters. 
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“Everybody knows that Islam does not recognize the 
purdah system as it is practised in India to-day, and yet 
Indian society as it is constituted, and the lax morality 
of its men, do justify some restrictions on women. Jt 15 
now for a clever writer to raise the standard of morality among 
men. . . . We should point out our drawbacks in a careful 
way, and impress upon our audiences the far-reaching 
evil consequences of our sins as far as they adversely affect 
the welfare of our society and our country.” This seems 
to us to be a genuine cry of the heart, while at the same 
time we have to say that the plea for the acceptance of 
criticism is unfortunately one which is far too infrequently 
heard in Islam. More usually there is resentment at 
criticism. Of course, if criticism is simply meant to score 
a point or to humiliate the person criticized, it is rightly 
resented ; but if criticism of friends as well as foes is taboo, 
then the result cannot but be injurious. One frequently 
feels that if there were more moral earnestness in Islam 
and less liability to take offence, it would be greatly to its 
advantage. But we are afraid that the vast majority of 
Muslims in India would disagree with the writer, and 
would regard with horror his suggestion that the closed 
system of morals and personal law in Islam should be 
exposed to the criticism of the cinema, or that there is 
a need for some inspired moralist, who would by his 
teaching improve what is regarded by them as a perfect 
code. 
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JEWRY AS A MISSIONARY 
PROBLEM 


By OLGA LEVERTOFF* 


HERE exists in the midst of the so-called Christian 
society a bloc, formed by a minority-race com- 
mitted at any rate formally to another faith ; 
and this bloc constitutes an irritant to the Gentile (Christian- 
wzed) majority and a challenge to the Christian minority. 
This bold statement of the situation of the Jewish 
people in the modern world reveals one fact: that the 
Christians and the Jews share one thing, namely their 
position in society as small groups within a larger group 
mainly alien to themselves. Is this the only factor 
common to both Jew and Christian? The latter will 
immediately affirm allegiance to the same God, and will 
} pay tribute to the Jewish spiritual heritage which has 
} become his own ; but his sense of this continuity is more 
often than not perfunctory, and his lack of a deeper 
| understanding of the purpose of the Jewish entity, as 
| fulfilled in the new Israel of which the individual Christian 
| is a part, is one of the greatest impediments in the way 
of those who desire to meet the challenge which the 
Jewish people offers to Christians. That challenge is 
due in particular to the fact that the Jews live in our 
midst, share the amenities and disabilities of our civiliza- 
tion, share too the responsibility for creating those amenities 
and disabilities. Unlike all other missionary problems, 
this people is inextricably entangled with ourselves. 
When we speak of the Jewish problem we mean, as 
Christians, the problem of a people chosen by God as 


* Miss Levertoff is a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Paul Levertoff, director of 
work among the Jews in East London. 
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channels of His grace, in whose history has been and is 
being played out the drama of God’s dealings with man 
and man’s response. We mean the problem raised by 
that people’s rejection of its own hopes as fulfilled in 
Christ ; we mean the problem of that rejection’s continu- 
ance, fostered by our own failures and hatreds and 


prejudices and apathy, and the consequent vitiation of — 


the people’s life through severance from its own historic 
destiny. We mean the problem of such a people as it 
finds itself placed to-day, with all the incident problems 
raised by a cracking social order and the steadily rising 
tide of lunatic nationalism and bestial hatred. We mean 
the problem which this people in this setting presents to 
itself and to us as Christians: with the manifold subtle 
difficulties of approach and understanding. We stand 
spiritually agape before the magnitude of the problem ; 
or we turn our back on it, failing to see it in terms of 
a responsibility for us; or we stare at it without ever 
noticing it, having been dulled into an acceptance of 
“Jews who are not Christians and never will be,” as 
our forefathers were dulled into an acceptance of slums 
or poverty or war. 

Too many people think in terms of “‘ the Jews of old ” 
and thus absolve themselves of any charge regarding the 
Jews of to-day. Some of us tend to accept and even 
acquiesce in anti-Semitism alongside of our Christian 
profession, having apparently divorced the race as we 
behold it from its members whose works we read and 
reverence in the New Testament. 

This article has been called forth as the result of some 
concern on the part of thinking Christians as to the attitude 
of many brethren in the Faith to missionary activity 
amongst the Jews. That there is a lack of interest, and 
often a decided antipathy to this subject, is not to be 
denied; it has its roots either in ignorance or, on the 
other hand, in very good sense indeed. Christians who 
declare that “the Jews are just as good as we are” 
obviously need educating. If the lives of Jews are equal 
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to or better than the lives of Christians, this does not 
disprove the need for Christ, but only proves the inefficacy 
of Christians. Christians who are not interested in, or 
‘who dislike, the Jews, have evidently not grasped the 
fundamentals of the Christian belief, since they lack 
charity and are not attempting to fulfil their vocation 
of transmitting the experience of Christ and lifting Him 
up before all who have not known Him. 

On the other hand, intelligent Christians do not like 
ithe idea of approaching the Jews as though we were 
‘ignorant of their unique spiritual heritage. It seems 
| distinctly childish to train “‘ missionaries ”’ and send them 
out” to the Jews, when missionaries in the strict sense 
jare merely emissaries of that larger body of missionaries 
| which is the Christian family, and such emissaries are 
ij only needed where the non-Christian group lives in some 
|} distant land. The intelligent Christian observes the 
(considerable Jewish population swarming all around him, 
}and wonders. 

Anyone who thinks long enough will ultimately be 
i forced to the conclusion that the whole Christian Church 
jmust become the missionary organization which can 
j effectively operate amongst the Jews; with, no doubt, 
1a few experts to do specialized work in the fields of 
literature, liturgy, and linking of Christian theology and 
) thought to its Jewish background in such a manner that 
| Christianity may readily be perceived by Jewry as being 
: germane to itself. Literature, Liturgy and Linking: 
) these are three main ways of approach; the fourth is 
| Life. By means of intelligent writings on all aspects of 
the Christian Faith in its relation to the Jewish back- 
) ground and history, Christians and Jews may be brought 
\}to a closer understanding of their unity as two halves 
| of a pattern which is meaningless if severed. 

|  Liturgy—that is, in essence, the central point of Christian 
} worship—has got to be expressed in terms which recognize, 
‘affirm and render explicit the background of Jewish 
} worship in which Israel’s expanding knowledge of God 
| D 


Se 
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was expressed ; this has got to happen if sensitive-minded 
Jews are to feel anything but hopelessly at sea, and if 
Jewish Christians are to find a métier in which they can 


corporately witness to their Christian allegiance in a 
distinctively Jewish way. This distinctiveness is no urge 


to self-expression or spiritual nationalism ; it is essential — 
that baptized Jews should remain obviously Jewish 


Christians if that Jewish complex is to be eradicated which 
regards Christianity as an alien creed and a Jew who 
becomes a Christian as a renegade. 

Linking is the logical implementation of this policy, 
the only missionary method which can possibly produce 
anything but confusion and disillusionment. All that is 
essential to the Christian belief has roots in the Judaism 
of which it is the fulfilment. The implications of this 
truth need to be worked out so that Christians and Jews 
can see them clearly. 

As for Life, it constitutes the abiding and eternal 
demand which Christ makes upon His friends. If we are 
not lifting Jesus up in our lives and in the impact that 
we make corporately upon the degenerate order in the 
midst of which we are placed, we cannot expect that the 


world should be drawn to Him. How true this is of the | 


Jewish people must surely be obvious to all who know 
something of the past relations of Jewry with the nominally 
Christian world. 

Is not this enormous challenge one that we can meet ? 
Our capacity for answering the as yet but semi-conscious 
longing of the Jewish people for purpose and life with 


the answer of the Word made Flesh may well be part | 
of some supreme test of our allegiance to their Messiah | 


and ours. 
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THE TRAINING OF NEW 
MISSIONARIES 


By A. M. HOLLIS* 


N the early stages of the growth of the local Church 
| both pastoral and institutional work is in the hands 
of European missionaries. Then, if there is a real 

| determination on the part of the authorities on the spot 
_and the co-operation of the missionary societies, it is not 
_ difficult to provide for the new arrival a real insight into 
_the life of the people and some training in the language 
of the country by putting him or her to live with ex- 
_perienced missionaries engaged in district work. In this 
) way recruits will gain that background of knowledge 
without which their future usefulness to the young Church 
} is bound to be seriously impaired. But a new problem 
| arises in such areas as Tinnevelly, where Christianity is 
) relatively old and where the ordinary pastoral work has 
» passed into the hands of Indian clergy. The total number 
, of missionaries is small and they are almost all in colleges, 
, schools or hospitals. How are such people to be trained, 
on their arrival in the country, in order that they may be 
1 of the greatest possible usefulness, not only to the insti- 
| tution in which their work lies, but also to the Church 
as a whole? ‘This particularly concerns people working 
_ in schools and colleges, where the vernacular is not used 
in the daily teaching. No one is likely to disagree with 
the opinion of the Lindsay Commission that such insti- 
tutions tend to be out of touch with the ordinary life of 
the Church, or to question their statement that this 
separation is disastrous to both sides. One important 
* The Rev. A. M. Hollis, B.D., has since 1931 worked as $.P.G. missionary 


at the Bishop’s Theological Seminary, Nazareth, in the Diocese of Tinnevelly, 
India. 
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step in the overcoming of this weakness is the training 
of the missionaries who work in such colleges and schools 
so that they themselves are adequately equipped to play 
a real part in the ordinary life of the Church as well as 
in higher education. And that means that they must 
have a reasonable fluency in the language of the people 
and some insight into their daily life and thought. 

Most missionaries will admit that in theory this demand 
for knowledge of the language spoken by the peoples 
among whom our work lies is sound. Yet it must be 
admitted that, in South India at least, the number of 
missionaries engaged in higher education who are capable 
of even a simple address or a conversation with a student 
in any language but English is lamentably small. The 
Germans and Scandinavians are a standing reproach to 
us, in spite of the fact that they have to learn English 
as well as a vernacular, and we are far too ready to drug 
our consciences with the statement that they have a 
special gift for languages. The fault does not lie wholly 
with the young missionary. Often he arrives to fill a 
post which has been vacant for months or years, and is 
plunged straight into full teaching work in English. The 
chances are that his missionary colleagues have already © 
given up the struggle, and too often he will get little 
encouragement from Indians, whether teachers or students, 
if he tries to speak with them in their own language. 
Pressure of work rapidly increases. The students are 
‘technically literate in English and are instructed in that 
language even by their own countrymen, and the com- 
forting conviction forms itself that there are more useful 
things to be done in the time available than the study 
of a difficult language and that the work can be done 
without such knowledge. Even those who have passed 
one or two language examinations cease to use or study 
the vernacular ; and that means that in a few years all, 
or almost all, that they have gained is lost. 

Yet it ought not to need proof that a knowledge of 
the language and ordinary life of the people whose 
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| ministers we are is essential to the full efficiency of our 
| work. The deepest needs of a man’s life can only be 
| met in the language of his home, where he can express 
| himself even under the handicaps of shyness or of sickness. 
) Few of our Tamil students have a command of English 
} adequate outside the limited range of subjects which they 
} have studied in that language. Even if the words are 
| there, the underlying realities are very imperfectly 
|mastered. The things which they have learned in 
| English are a real part of their lives, but the knowledge 
{so acquired has no deep influence on the beliefs and 
| practices of the homes, where no English is heard. Exam- 
jination papers set in our Seminary at Nazareth show 
clearly how little effect the teaching of hygiene in English 
‘ has on what we should call the superstitions of the Tamil 
j}part of their minds. The magical and the medical 
| subsist together. And it is equally clear that the theology 
j learnt in English is not so assimilated that they are able 
to convey it to their hearers in a Tamil sermon. We 
{ought to be able to teach them in their own language, 
and only so shall we deliver them from the bondage of 
iwords and enable them not only to remember but to 
'think and create. It is men and women so trained that 
| India needs, in politics and in religion, to meet the changing 
|}conditions of to-day. No repetition of lessons learnt by 
/ heart will meet them. Too much of the painfully acquired 
‘information of the Indian students is dead and unfruitful 
because it has never penetrated to the deepest part of 
| their lives where they think at ease in their mother tongue. 
‘To talk to students in English, and then to the same 
students or their like in the vernacular, is decisive for 
‘the importance of such a knowledge of their speech that 
‘they are able to speak freely and naturally to us and 
we are able to help them. Even if we are not able to 
speak to them except in English, it is something if they 
ican speak to us in their own language, for it is often 
‘easier to understand a language than to speak it. 
_ But knowledge of the language is not enough. We 
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must know all that we can of the background from which 
the students come and of the kind of life for which we 
ought to be fitting them. Every missionary should know 
something of village life and village people, and he will | 
do little towards acquiring this knowledge unless he is 
able to spend some time in the villages. This is of little | 
use unless he can talk to the people in their own language. 
Again, unless this background of knowledge is begun to 
be laid in the early days, pressure of work too often | 
| 
: 


prevents its ever being acquired. But if the missionary 
has some knowledge of the needs and difficulties of the 
village Christians, of their teachers and of their pastor, 
there is open to him a wonderful field of usefulness. — 
More and more the demand for short retreats or con- — 
ventions is being made. Few of our Indian clergy yet — 
have the capacity for conducting them. In our back- 
ground of devotional experience is a treasury upon which 
we can help the Indian Church to draw. I know of few 
more encouraging experiences than to be allowed to 
spend three days with a gathering of village teachers, 
when not only do they listen to addresses but come for 
personal talk and help. To say nothing of the break of 
contact and the waste of time if we have to talk by 
interpretation, the presence of a third person to interpret 
will effectively stop the really intimate conversation 
which is so valuable. And, if one is able to give, it is 
as nothing to what one gets, in a fuller measure of insight 
into the desperately hard life of a village teacher, with 
many of the responsibilities of spiritual oversight which 
in England would be the concern of an ordained man, 
and in some understanding of the loneliness and spiritual 
struggles of a pastor or of the difficulties of an ordinary 
village Christian. 

Nor is the helping of the individual all. Quarrels 
arise in congregations, and failure to deal quickly and 
Christianly with them may lead to inveterate feuds. Ina 
country where the ties of family and caste are as strong 
as they are in India, the presence, with others, of one 
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| who is, by his race, free from the supposed obligation of 
) partizanship, may be invaluable if he is equipped, by 
1 knowledge of language and life, to play his part. But 
; the equipment is essential. 


How is it to be obtained in a diocese such as Tinnevelly, 


| where the missionaries are all more or less specialists 
j and the pastoral work is wholly in the hands of Indian 
| clergy? The old district missionary could train the new 
1 arrival, help him with his study of the language, take him 
) with him when he toured in his district, and gradually 
| allow him opportunites of learning what the life of the 
} people was and of the ways in which they could be helped. 
| His experience was at the recruit’s disposal for the inter- 
pretation of what had been observed and the solution of 
j the problems encountered. But to-day the missionaries 
} are almost all in colleges or schools or hospitals. Many 
| of them have not themselves acquired any real knowledge 
| of the life of the ordinary village Christian. In some 
) areas the institutions are all in big cities, and may be 
i very much out of touch with the conditions under which 


the majority of their students have grown up, and little 


| calculated to fit them to return to that rural life which 


is, and must be, that of the vast majority of the people 
of India. In some ways the urbanized Western-educated 
Indian is more out of touch with the people of the villages 
than a sympathetic foreigner. And yet it remains true, 


| for South India at least, that the life of our Church is 
| in the villages. The town congregations, where they do 
} exist, are still mainly congregations of villagers who have 
| moved into the towns for the sake of work, not congrega- 


tions of townsfolk. Their roots and their relations are 


| still in the villages ; it is probably from the villages that 


their wives will come, and in the villages that they will 


} end their days. Nor can the Indian clergy, as a rule, 
| play the part of the old district missionary. 


Part of the answer to this question is that all mission- 
aries should be sent to a properly organized language 


‘school until they have passed at least one language 
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examination, and that, while they are there, instruction 
in the traditions of the people should be given to them. 
It is obvious that there cannot be more than one such 
school for each language area, if it is to be adequately 
staffed. The ordinary language teacher has no idea how 
to instruct a European adult. But if attendance at such 
a school is to be insisted upon, then it must be placed, 
not in some big town or hill station, not in some place 
where everyone is dependent upon mission employ, but 
in a real village where there is independent Christian life. 
Men and women ought to be able to try their knowledge 
of the language upon the kind of people who make up 
the Christian Church in which they will serve, and they 
ought to try it soon. The longer a man delays his first 
sermon or address, the harder it is to begin. And he 
will find the ordinary village congregation, in Tinnevelly 
at least, most marvellously patient and friendly to his 
halting efforts to talk their own language. Even in a 
difficult vernacular one ought to be able to make the 
first venture after quite a few months. It is true that our 
denominational differences cause difficulties here, for no 
village can provide opportunities for everyone to conduct 
the kind of service to which he is accustomed and to 
preach to people of his own Church, but in fact this is 
less of an obstacle than it seems to be on paper. There 
is very little that is denominational in the ordinary village 
sermon. And the experience of common life and some 
understanding of one another’s methods of worship and 
thought, which can be and are gained in such joint 
institutions, are of the greatest value. 

The possibility of language practice is not the only 
advantage of having the language school in a place where 
there is a real Indian Church in being. Many mission- 
aries are liable to a time of acute disillusionment if they 
are kept too long where they feel that they are not doing 
anything. ‘There is a real need for patience and a realiza- 
tion that preparation must come before we can be useful, 
but it is sound to allow the new-comer to begin to do 
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something and to make friendships with Indians as soon 
as possible. And, from the first, he or she should be in 
a place where the atmosphere is neither European nor 
Europeanized, but distinctively Indian. It is a small 
point, but, from my own experience, I am sure that the 
less English one’s servants know, the better. One needs 
, the constant stimulus of feeling that there is the language 
| barrier which must be overcome. 

But even the ideal language school is not enough. The 
missionary ought to be getting to know the clergy and 
some of the people of the area in which he will work, 
and they ought to be getting to know him and to feel 
that he belongs to their district or diocese. Conditions 
vary from area to area, even where people speak the 
same language. If the local knowledge is to be acquired 
and if the necessary language study, without which all 
that has already been done will be wasted, is to be carried 
on, the new arrival must not be put into full work the 
moment he leaves the language school. A part of his 
time must be kept free in order that he may continue 
his study of the vernacular and may have chances of 
seeing the ordinary life of a village congregation. If 
some senior missionary can supervise his language study 
and take him out into the villages or arrange visits to 
| places where he can be shown what is happening by 
| suitable Indian pastors, that is good. His usefulness will 
| increase with his increasing command of the language. 
| But it is no use thinking that a man or woman in full 
| work in a school or college will have the necessary energy 
_ for intensive language study or for much camping at 
_ week-ends and during vacations, unless the habits have 
been well formed and the difficult first steps have been 
taken while there is still time allotted. And this says 
nothing of the demands of the institution and its students 
| upon time and energy, by services, religious classes, 
_ personal talks, or of the need for our own study of the 
subjects which we teach. All that can be hoped for is 
that one who has once become a real part of the diocese 
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as a whole will never lose that touch. But, if it is not 
gained at the first, it is not likely to be gained at all. 

A difficulty lies in the want of suitably experienced 
senior missionaries with time to undertake this super- 
vision. If a former practice in Tinnevelly could be 
revived and a missionary put in charge of the evangelistic 
work of the diocese and the evangelistic bands which 
work in the more backward areas, it would be useful to 
attach the new men to him. Then, as they grew more 
able to speak themselves, they could be given tents and 
go out with one of other of these bands. As we raise 
the standard of our evangelists the usefulness of this 
practice would increase. Possibly women might spend 
some time with the Mothers’ Union worker or with some 
of the C.E.Z. missionaries. 

Lastly, there is the Diocesan Seminary. It is our plan 
that this should be a place where pastors come for their 
training before ordination, where teachers receive in- 
struction to fit them for their work in charge of village 
congregations, and where both pastors and teachers may 
come for retreats and refresher courses. Our plans are 
still hampered by shortage of money and of staff. But 
such a place, in a real village with Christian congrega- 
tions round it, provides a suitable headquarters for the 
new missionary. Here he can talk with men who have 
been village teachers and who will go back to the villages, 
some as pastors and some as teachers. Here he will get 
to know a representative selection of the spiritual leaders 
of the diocese, and they will learn to know him. He can 
go out from there to the places round about with the 
students in their pastoral work, and, when he comes 
back, he can talk over with the staff, European and 
Indian, what he has seen. He will learn something of 
the problems of the diocese and how they are being met. 
He will find a library and guidance in its use. We need 
some such centre in every diocese, and the new arrival 
should spend some time in such a place. 

That this problem of training is serious admits of no 
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| question, and we have too much drifted along without 

facing the changed conditions of to-day. The spiritual 
| and intellectual growth of the local Church, the develop- 
ment of leaders and the effectiveness of the missionaries, 
depends upon its solution. It will cost money. It will 
demand a greater number of recruits, for, if it is to be 
effective, it must be the principle that all known vacancies 
are filled by men who have been sent out one year before 
the retirement takes place. Even where this is impossible, 
the employment of an additional teacher for one or two 
years would allow the recruit to be trained before he 
undertakes full work and responsibility. There is an 
economy which is inevitable, but there is also an economy 
which is wasteful. The added effectiveness of the properly- 
| trained man or woman would more than compensate 
for the cost of training ; and, beyond this, a man who 
_ has learnt a language has roots in a country, and is likely 
to work far longer than one who still feels himself among 
strangers. Much depends upon the Church at home, 
which has to provide the men and women in time to fill 
the vacancies when they occur and to give the money 
for their support. Much also rests upon the diocesan 
authorities, for it is no use paying lip service to any such 
scheme as this if ever-increasing responsibilities are piled 
upon the new arrival. Much can be done by those who 
are already at work. One man or one woman at the 
head of an institution who has come to believe that 
language study does not really matter, or who confines 
his or her interests to the institution and shows little sense 
that it is part of a larger whole, will lead those who come 
after to take the same attitude, while one of greater hope 
and wider vision will help the recruit to reach heights 
which at the first may have seemed far beyond his or 
her attainment. 


PROGRESS AT CHENGTU | 


By LINCOLN D. DSANG * 


to hear something about the university and its 

environment during the past year and a half. 
Many interesting things have happened during the period, 
and there have been many problems. 

During the spring of 1935 the Communist troubles 
developed seriously ; the cause no doubt was the failure 
of military and Government officials in fulfilling their 
duties. People in Chengtu were worried about the coming 
of the Communists, and at one time the university nearly 
had to close. You may have heard that Government 
officials sent two letters requesting me to urge foreign 
faculty members to leave Chengtu as soon as possible, 
so as to avoid anything serious happening to them. How- 
ever, most of us felt that the situation was not so serious 
as to make it necessary for them to leave. I took Dr. 
Beech, representing the American members, and Dr. 
Sparling the British members, to call on the Provincial 
Government officials and discuss the matter. As a result 
we were able to complete the year’s classes and examina- 
tions. We had an interesting programme for Commence- 
ment Day, which proved to be a most significant occasion. 
Both Generalissimo and Madame Chiang addressed the 
students ; they spoke very well of the university. One 
remark made by the Generalissimo was particularly 
interesting. He said : ‘“‘ Since I came to the western part 
of China I have never seen such clean and orderly con- 
ditions, nor heard such sweet music, as I see and hear 
this morning.” THe also spoke very highly of the museum 


Yo will, I know, be both interested and anxious 


Sy: Dsang is President of the Union University, Chengtu, Szechwan, 
West China, and this article is part of his annual report. 
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and of the medical and dental work. Madame Chiang 


) was specially appreciative because she was ill when she 
| arrived in Szechwan and needed the care of some of our 
} faculty members. Mr. Dickinson also helped’ her a great 
_ deal with his agricultural products, such as milk, fruit 

| and vegetables. Thus she gained a fine impression of 
) our work and usefulness, and she was very surprised that 

_ our budget was so small. 


With the help of the Central Government forces, the 


| political situation in Szechwan has been greatly improved 
| since last year. The areas under the war lords have been 
abolished and the Central Government has taken control. 
| Public financial matters have been centralized under one 
| Provincial Government, closely supervised and inspected 
_ by the Central Government. All budgets for taxes have 
| to be approved by the Central Government. No longer 
| are officials and military generals allowed to impose taxes 


outside the budget. This is a great relief to the people. 
Appointment of all officials is under the control of the 
Central Government, and most of the magistrates have to 
be specially trained before they are appointed to office. 
The Central Government has started a campaign for 
public education in the cities, small towns and rural 


districts. In every family at least one man must receive 


two months’ special training. In this way their physical 


condition is improved, and they receive a certain amount 


of citizenship training. The New Life Movement, which 
was started and carried on by the Generalissimo, has 
spread throughout the province ; it has helped to change 
the old undesirable habits of the people to more modern 


| ways of life. Both on the street and in schools young 
_ people, especially, live a much more simple and healthy 
| kind of life, and are more energetic in their work. 


The Central Government is very interested in the 
improvement of communications ; motor roads have been 
built during the past couple of years throughout the 
province. There are now main roads from Chengtu to 
Sian, Shensi, and from Chengtu to Kweichow. A new 
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road from Chengtu to Changsa, Honan, is projected and 
will be built before long. There are regular air services 
between Chengtu and Peiping, Nanking, Shanghai and 
Yunnan. The projected railway from Chengtu to Chung- 
king is now under construction, and it is hoped will be 
completed within four years. As a result of all these 
improvements Szechwan and Chengtu have become much 
more interesting and important centres of China. It is 
a great convenience for visitors from the coast, of whom 
we have had a great many this year. They can take 
breakfast in Shanghai, Nanking, or Peiping, and arrive 
in Chengtu for supper the same day, whereas formerly 
the journey would have taken them at least two months. 

Last term a fine wireless station was built by the Central 
Government adjoining our campus. From it messages 
can be broadcast to all parts of the world. During the 
experimental stage they invited some of our faculty 
members to broadcast some musical items. It is an 
amazing thing for people so far away as Shanghai or 
Peiping to hear directly the music and voices of their 
friends in Chengtu. We have been told that when the 
station is opened officially our faculty members and 
students will be invited to give lectures on special subjects, 
and of course we shall be glad to help in this way. It 
will be good publicity, too. For the location of this wire- 
less station the National Government requested a certain 
piece of land belonging to the university, and a sort of 
gentleman’s agreement was made that they would pay 
the cost of the land they occupied, or exchange it for 
another piece of land. Unfortunately the magistrate who 
represented the local Government at that time was 
changed, and the new magistrate does not want to take 
the responsibility. We are taking this matter up with 
the Provincial Government, and we hope that in the near 
future it can be settled without much difficulty. 

In spite of all the changes and political disturbances, 
the West China Union University has been going on very 
nicely. Last year we had 385 students, of whom about 
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one-third were women. This year the enrolment is a little 


less, and for a very simple reason. On the one hand some 
of the families from which the students came are suffering 
from great financial depression, because most of the rural 
districts have been either destroyed or badly affected by 


| the Communist troubles, and on the other hand they are 
' very heavily taxed for the military campaign against the 


Communists. The reputation of this institution has been 


: spreading widely beyond Szechwan Province, and during 


these two years we have had students also from Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Shansi, Kwangsi, Fukien, Kiangsu, Shantung, 
Kansu, Hupeh, Chekiang, Hopei, Liaolin (Manchuria), 
Korea, Java, Russia and America. The number of 
graduates has been increasing year by year. Last year we 
had 42, while this year there were 58, including 20 girls. 
Among these was one Russian, who graduated in dentistry, 
and one American, who graduated in medicine. This is 
the largest graduating class we have ever had, and the 
largest number of girls. We are very pleased that our 
students show such a fine co-operative spirit. Of course 
we always try to keep the parental attitude towards our 
students, so that they may feel they are really members 
of the big family. Just because of such a corporate 
family spirit we can cultivate, among our students and 
faculty, loyalty and devotion to this institution. Under 
the influence of the New Life Movement and the strict 


discipline ordered by the Government, student life is 


comparatively more simple than formerly ; they are more 
industrious and take their studies more seriously. 

During these past two years the Government has sent us 
orders that all students from Communist areas must be 
exempted from tuition and other fees, because most of their 
families have been destroyed. For financial reasons we 
cannot do this, so each term when such students come to 
me J explain very clearly our money difficulties, and point 
out the sacrificial spirit shown by donors, mission boards 
and faculty members, and that in spite of all these difficul- 
ties we do our best to keep up the educational standards 
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of the university and to make the campus as comfortable 
as possible for them. They appreciate our difficulties as 
well as our sacrificial spirit, and do not press hardly for 
exemption. Both faculty and students realise that this 
institution does not belong to any one individual or small ~ 
group, but is established for the benefit of the younger 
generation and for the extension of the Kingdom of God 
in China. We have invited quite a number of part-time 
teachers from the Government university to teach certain 
courses. Though the remuneration is just about half 
what they could get from a Government institution, yet 
they enjoy working with our students in a spirit of loyal 
co-operation. 

The students are keenly interested in extra-curricular 
activities, especially in the way of public service. Not 
long ago, on their own initiative, they started a campaign 
for repairing the road from the city gates to the university, 
about half a mile, which has been very dirty and miser- 
able for years. With the help of a few faculty members 
they co-operated with all the schools in this area, from 
university to primary grade, each school being responsible 
for a section of the road. They were very busy with 
their studies, so for two or three weeks they worked happily 
together in the early mornings, digging out pebbles and 
sand from the ditches, collecting cinders and clay, and 
then repairing the surface of the road, finally rolling it 
with stone rollers. Some of our students are working 
with middle-school students in levelling some ground and 
furnishing a playground for street children. Medical 
and dental students are uneasy because so many poor 
people in the neighbourhood suffer from all sorts of 
diseases, so they have started a campaign to provide 
simple medicines and supplies for a dispensary which they 
hold two or three times a week in a temple they have 
borrowed from the local authorities. About once a month 
some of our medical and dental students have been going 
out with Dr. Crawford (head of the Department of Public 
Health) in the ambulance to carry simple medicines to 
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certain rural districts, where they have opened half-day 
dispensaries for the very poor. Reports of their visits are 
very interesting, and the people seem quite appreciative. 
Art students have been making a social survey of the 
) neighbourhood, and they are now trying to discover what 
| they can do to improve the conditions of the poor people. 
| Students in the Department of Education are building 
| up a capital sum from which they may make loans, with- 
_ cut interest, to needy persons who require help to make a 
| start in business. This is a very valuable piece of service 
}in a place like Chengtu, where the average interest on 
| loans is at least twenty per cent. On the campus students 
have been conducting a night school on five evenings a 
) week for servants, street children and women. They use 
the Thousand Character books to teach reading and 
writing, give instruction in the use of the abacus, and 
/arrange simple lessons concerning civics, public health, 
and so forth. Under the Department of Education there 
‘is a day school for poor children who cannot afford to 
go to regular schools. An important piece of service 
‘undertaken by the Department of Public Health is the 
weekly Baby Welfare Clinic on Friday afternoons. The 
‘Student Christian movement has started some mass 
| education work ; certain of their members go at week- 
jends to a village three or four miles from the campus 
jand open a school for the people. There is quite a 
1 tendency nowadays for young people to find some such 
‘way of expressing their ideals of social service, and indeed 
_ the Government recognizes such service as an integral part 
_ of education. 

[ During the winter and summer vacations we arrange 
)short conferences for students from the university and its 
pers middle schools. Last June a week’s conference 
was held in a temple about sixty li from the campus. The 
‘students, both boys and girls, worked heartily and well. 
Besides holding devotional services and discussion groups 
‘on the various social problems, the students went out each 
jafternoon to visit families in the near-by villages, and to 
E 
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speak in the streets, giving simple talks on farming, cure 
of diseases, public health matters, baby welfare, and 
religious subjects. I was at this conference for a short 
while and felt it to be one of the most effective ways of 
training students in the Christian way of service and love. 

You will be interested to hear about the Government 
Order concerning military training. The university has 
had to face two big difficulties in this connexion. On the 
one hand the Government has ordered military training 
as an essential requirement for graduation, and on the 
other hand, as Christians we feel that the military purpose 
ought not to be encouraged. After long discussions 
between representatives of the Friends’ Mission and the 
university officials, and negotiations with the Provincial 
and Central Governments, we finally appealed to the 
Generalissimo, through the help of Dr. Beech. The 
Generalissimo was very kind and sympathetic with our 
difficulties, and he finally ordered the Board of Education 
and the head of the Military Training Bureau in Nanking 
to make our institution an exception. After discussing 
the matter with the local Government, we have discovered 
that five-sixths of the military training programme is 
concerned with physical and citizenship training, and only 
one-sixth with military affairs. We have therefore 
arranged for our students to take the physical and civic 
training here, and the Government has offered them the 
remainder of the programme at their military camp, which 
is held every summer. So far as we know, we are the only 
institution which has been granted such exemption. We 
desire to thank all the friends who have helped us through 
this unhappy and difficult question. We are glad to report 
that the results of the physical and civic training have 
been very good. The students are healthier, more orderly 
and disciplined, and their manners are much improved. 


THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By GC. T. WOOD* 


I.—Tue Work oF BisHop GRAY 


HEN Bishop Gray landed at Capetown on Sunday, 
February 20th, 1848, he found ten churches and 


fourteen clergymen in a diocese which comprised 
** The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and its Dependen- 
cies together with the Island of St. Helena.’’t He died 
on Sunday, September ist, 1872, as Metropolitan of a 
Province comprising six dioceses,{ while negotiations were 
already in hand to add a seventh, Kaffraria (1873). Such, 
in a bald summary, is the achievement of Robert Gray, 
first Bishop of Capetown and Metropolitan of the Church 
of the Province of South Africa. Its supreme importance 
lies in the fact that it marked a new development of the 
Church of England, one of the first steps towards the 
realization of a world-wide Anglican Communion which 
to-day comprises seventeen Metropolitical Sees in com- 
munion with Canterbury. This inauguration of an 
entirely new ecclesiastical polity occurred almost simul- 
taneously in several of the great British Colonies,§ a 
development which is still proceeding at the present day, 
as can be seen by the Church in Australia, where a con- 
stitution to include four provinces is now in process of 
drafting. If these steps can rightly be called a new 
conception of the Anglican Communion to meet the 


* The Rev. C. T. Wood is Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of Cape- 
town. 

+ First Letters Patent, 1847. 

+ Viz. Capetown (1847), Grahamstown and Natal (1853), St. Helena 
(1859), Bloemfontein (1863), Zululand (1870). 

§ First Provincial Synod in Canada 1861, in South Africa 1872, in the 
West Indies, 1883. 
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needs and demands of countries outside England, the 
point has not yet been fully grasped that the Church has 
preceded the political development of these countries by 
several decades. The aim of Bishop Gray, as of the 
promoters of this policy elsewhere, was to establish an 
autonomous, self-governing branch of the English Church 
unfettered by the purely local and accidental trammels 
of the Establishment. He saw that it was obviously 
impossible for the spiritual freedom of the Church in 
South Africa to be curtailed or interpreted by the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, and he established a relationship 
between the Church in South Africa and the Mother 
Church in England which is now very similar to the 
relationship between the Union Parliament and the House 
of Commons since the Statute of Westminster. Time has 
proved the justification of this policy in South Africa as 
being the only conception which can be fitted into the 
present-day situation, and, moreover, the only conception 
which can face the future with complete assurance, even 
if that future were to bring disestablishment in England 
or a republic in South Africa, or both. Dominion self- 
government in every case has followed after the Church 
in that country had first won its right of freedom ; the 
most recent example being the Indian Church Act in 
1930, followed by the Indian self-government measures 
of 1935. To those who consider the English Church as 
the stronghold of conservatism this must indeed be a 
revelation. 

But in this work of Bishop Gray there lies one inherent 
weakness, inherent in that he was the product of his time; 
that weakness was the grafting of the English parochial 
system in all its completeness and with all its implications 
on to this new conception of an autonomous Church. 


I].—Tuer ImpiicaTIONS OF THE PAROCHIAL SysTEM AND 
Its Derects 1n SoutH AFRICA 


It was not until the question of disestablishment of the 
Church of England came to be faced as a real issue that 
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the dependence of the parochial system upon the pro- 
tection of the Establishment of the Church has been 
realized. Canon Deane, in a paper read before the 
Church Congress of 1935, has put it succinctly: “ Dis- 
establish the Church . . . and the parochial system would 
be ended for all time.” More impressive still are the 
words of Bishop Bidwell, after many years’ service in a 
disestablished Church: ‘“‘ Disestablishment completely 
alters the status of rector or vicar.”’* And it is the failure 
to recognize this basic fact which leads to a false develop- 
ment of a disestablished Church. For the successful 
working of the parochial system as it has been evolved 
in the Church of England depends upon three great 
assumptions : security of tenure, financial stability, and 
the privilege of ministration to every soul in the parish ; 
and those assumptions, in turn, rest upon the bulwark 
of the Establishment, and cannot be satisfactorily sus- 
tained outside it. It would be well to examine the 
implications, therefore, of this system when transplanted 
into alien soil. 

(i) Security of Tenure-—In a striking article on “ Pastor- 
alia,” in the Church Chronicle, of April 4th, 1935, the Rev. 
H. L. Henchman makes the following statement: ‘ In 
South Africa the priest is led into a dorp and expected 
to earn his own living,” and the correspondence which 
followed showed how incontestable this statement was. 
In other words, the priest’s security, and the security of 
his wife and children, depends upon the acceptability of 
his message and the force of his personality. In England 
the priest is made secure in his incumbency by his freehold 
rights, protected by the law of the land, hence the char- 
acteristic English way of speaking ofa benefice as a “ living.” 
Yet if there is any country in the world at the present 
day where this security is most needed it is in the Union 
of South Africa, where the commonest assumptions of 
Christianity are again and again questioned by the fear 
of the native, with its consequent oppressive legislation 

* Church and State Report, 1935, Vol. II, page 282 ; see whole passage. 
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based on a colour-bar policy. The most striking example 
of this in recent times has been the new Native Bills of 
this last Session of the Union Parliament which deprive 
the Cape natives of the vote in the form in which they 
have possessed it for the past thirty years. The Prime 
Minister of the Union gave the following reasons for his 
support of the Bills : 
The first duty of the white man is to himself. Whatever the 
rights of the natives may be, they have no right to call upon us 
to do anything which might jeopardize our supremacy... . 
Before they talk of the rights of natives, they must prove to me 
that the fear of the Europeans of being overwhelmed by superior 
numbers is unfounded. . .. The fact that there are between 
seven and eight million natives in the Union and less than two 
million Europeans makes it idle to say: ‘‘Do what is right at 


all costs.”’ Anyone who said that was animated by an exaggerated 
sense of so-called justice and fair play.* 


If such remarks can pass unchallenged the Christian 
Church would be failing in her witness, but the fact 
remains that the Church of the Province, if it is to make 
its voice heard, must be prepared to suffer serious un- 
popularity and consequently grave financial loss. It is 
open to question whether a rigid parochial system can 
possibly face such an emergency. Moreover, there has 
been in the very near past more than one case of natives 
refused communion in a white Church ; while an attempt 
was made only last year by certain parishioners in one 
of the dioceses to erect a church to which natives should 
be forbidden admission for all time. But a priest who 
makes his stand against such a travesty of Christianity 
can be literally starved out of his parish under the present 
organization. 

(ii) Financial stability is thus closely allied to security 
of tenure. Quite apart from the difficult question of 
tithe, the ancient parishes and cathedral establishments 
throughout England are well endowed. The problem 
has now to be faced indeed with regard to churches in 
new districts which are rapidly growing up, especially in 


* General Hertzog, March 5th, 1936. 
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Outer London. But the endowments in South Africa 
have seldom been sufficient to support any one parish, 
and money is so urgently needed for present working 
expenses that it is extremely unlikely that such endow- 
ments as there are will ever be substantially increased. 
For a priest to give of his best within the parochial system 
such financial stability is essential. The Church of the 
Province has recognized this fact by the elaboration of 
its financial enactments, and has proved it by the time 
spent in every diocesan and provincial synod on the 
problem of assessments and the provision of pensions. 
So low is the living wage of the clergy, and yet so high 
the proportion of married clergy to single, that in 1915 
the Provincial Synod adopted a policy which the editor 
of Crockford has since stigmatized as “ morally inde- 
fensible,” of taxing the unmarried clergy at ordination 
to support the widows and orphans of their married 
brethren. Such questionable attempts to buttress up a 
system taken over en bloc from an Established Church of 
over one thousand years’ history forces one to ask whether 
the weakness does not lie in the assumption that the 
system itself is one suitable to a new country. 

(iii) The Privilege of Ministration—The great glory of 
the parochial system in England lies in its rule to provide 
a church and a priest for every soul in the country. The 
- aim was to have a parson in every village and to ensure 
that no one should live outside the reaches of his ministra- 
tion. This privilege, rightly used, is of inestimable value 
to the parish priest: he is the minister of all and all 
have a claim upon him. The ideal may not always be 
realized, but the parochial system at its best can make 
this claim within the Establishment. The position has 
been summarised with the utmost clarity by Archbishop 
Davidson: ‘Let anyone familiar with our common 
English life in any thickly populated area . . . contrast 
the position held therein by a devoted and capable 
Nonconformist minister with the position held by the 
persone or ‘ parsons’ of the National Church in those 
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parishes, and he will begin perhaps to realize what the 
change would mean when the legal obligations and local 
responsibilities with which we are familiar had ceased. 
The ministers of all the various denominations, the Church 
of England being one of them, would then have a status 
identical in character, each of them ministering to his 
own congregation or adherents, with no responsibility 
resting upon one of them more than upon another to 
care for those who lie outside all ‘ congregations.’ ”’* 

In South Africa the shell is preserved and the kernel 
is lost. For the only right and privilege that the priest 
has is sectarian, i.e. towards the known members of his 
congregation. At great moments of national importance 
he can make no claim upon the community, he has no 
standing in public life except such as he may win for 
himself accidentally as a mayor of a dorp or town coun- 
cillor of a city, a member of the A.O.B., or president of 
the local Rotarians. He ceases to be an accredited 
mouthpiece of the National Church, and is merely the 
accepted representative of a denomination on exactly 
the same footing as the Seventh Day Adventist and Jewish 
Rabbi. The grave danger to the future of the Church in 
South Africa lies in the failure to recognize this vital 
distinction. Because the King’s Jubilee was celebrated 
in St. George’s Cathedral, Capetown, in the presence of 
His Excellency the Governor-General of the Union, the 
members of the Cabinet and Diplomatic Corps, it has 
been taken for granted that this will always be so. Yet 
there is already the whispering of a claim for the next 
Governor-General to be a South African, and if South 
African, there is no reason why he should not be a member 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, which already possesses 
far more of the attributes of a National Church than does 
the Church of the Province. If this fact is accepted with 
all its implications, the defect of being tied to the parochial 
system without its accompanying rights and _ privileges 
becomes even more apparent. 

* Bell’s Life of Davidson, Vol. I, page 641. 
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IJJ.—Tue Prosiem Facep. 

The question, then, that remains is: What is the 
alternative to the parochial system, if this system cannot 
thrive in a non-established Church which nevertheless 
possesses the freedom to make its own rules of government? 
The answer must lie in the very fact of this Church’s 
youth ; that as it is itself a new conception of the possi- 
bilities of the Anglican Communion, so it must incor- 
porate the new ideas that are formed in that conception 
and not cling to the old machinery. The Church of the 
Province is not yet seventy years old, and with the vast 
area that it covers cannot hope to organize itself satis- 
factorily on parochial lines. It is essentially still in the 
missionary stage, and is likely to remain so for several 
centuries to come. As such, it must organize itself upon 
missionary lines. Especially up-country this would mean 
the withdrawal of isolated priests covering, or attempting 
to cover, vast tracts of territory sparsely populated, and 
the formation of centres of mission priests living together 
with modern transport at their disposal. In towns it 
would entail the greater adaptability of the clergy to 
/ what, in England, would be called non-parochial methods. 
Sunday observance is not ingrained in South Africans 
over ten generations; it has been rejected after two. 
| The system of providing a multiplicity of Sunday services 
/ at the sacred hour of 11 a.m., when the whole youth of 
the parish is on the mountain-top or in the week-end camp, 
is a strange commentary upon: “ Go ye into the highways 
and hedges.” If there is any truth in the saying that 
*‘ the solution of finance is only a bye-product of spiritual 
effort,’ some such reorganization as this seems a better 
way to face the future than care spent upon assessments 
and pension measures. It will not mean so much a new 
departure as a change of emphasis along lines already 
indicated by such an organization as the South African 
Church Railway Mission, for example, and by the system 
already in existence in such mission stations as Penhalonga, 
Modderpoort, and St. Cuthbert’s, Tsolo. But at the 
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moment the assumption is that native work is missionary 
and white work parochial. The theory is no longer a 
valid one; this dualism weakens the whole structure, 
and it is the parochial system that must be reconstructed 
in a less rigid way. Neither is the task as formidable as 
it appears at first sight. Thanks in no small measure to 
the achievements of Bishop Gray, the Church of the 
Province has already won her freedom, “not without 
dust and heat”; it is a freedom to adapt herself as an 
indigenous Church in a new country in what is almost 
within living memory a new age. ‘The task will need 
courage ; but what is being attempted at the present 
day by administrative bodies in our social and political 
life should at least be attempted, too, by the Church, 
which has in so many cases pointed the way : ‘‘ Freedom, 
it is evident, bitterly disappoints and must disappoint 
all but the heroic* ’”? ; unexercised, it rapidly hardens into 
an accepted tradition which is the negation of all true 
progress. 
* Gerald Heard. These Hurrying Years. Chatto @ Windus, 1934. 
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TOWARDS PERFECTION 


By R. M. PITT* 


“That they without us should not be made perfect.” 
—Hebrews xi. 40. 


O writer in the Bible succeeds better than the 
N author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in com- 
pressing tremendous assertions of fact into the 
smallest number of words. Contrast ‘“‘Of whom the 
world was not worthy” in verse 38 with the words at 
the head of this article. In the words at the head of 
this article he takes unusual pains to show that his con- 
temporaries were linked up with the heroes of sacred 
history, and, since Scripture is eternally true and of 
universal application, we of the present day and genera- 
tion have our place in a line of great succession. Having 
put us into that line of succession he tells us that we 
have the power to make or break the perfection of such 
men and women as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Samuel, the harlot Rahab and “those who received 
their dead raised to life again.” 

Such is the idea hidden away in this small modicum 
of words. We are the necessary complement to the 
heroes of the Faith. Our author bids us remember 
| that even the great heroes of the Faith lose their 
| importance apart from us; that without us they cannot 
come to perfection. To read aloud this eleventh chapter 
'of the Epistle is a thrilling exercise. You sound, as 
it were, the roll call and behold! in answer to your 
| summons a whole army of distinguished characters— 
| characters who have left their mark and impress on the 
| human race—pass before your eyes. The writer seems 
| to re-echo the thought expressed in Ecclesiastes ix. 1. 
* The Rev. R. M. Pitt is Vicar of St. Barnabas, Southampton. 
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“Their works are in the hands of God.” They show 
the variety of people who in their day and generation 
have contributed something towards the bringing in of 
the Kingdom of God. Let us examine the list a little 


more closely. Abraham stands for faith (cf. Romans 


iv. 9) ; Isaac for the expression of the inner life ; Jacob 
for submission to principle; Joseph for private and 
public morality ; Moses for democracy (Hebrews xi. 25) ; 
David for the warrior king ; Samuel for the truth that 
God is the true King of His people. That is to say 
each hero stands for something exemplary; or better 
for something that accounts for the upward and onward 
movement of the human race. If Abraham had wasted 
his conception of the solidarity of God, or if no other 
man had come to the conclusion that there is but one 
God, would not the resultant confusion of “‘ gods many ” 
have proved the undoing of the human race? What 
might not have been the future of the human race if 
Moses had not dreamed a great dream of democracy— 
a dream only partially realised in the world at the 


present time? Joseph took his stand in the struggle for — 


public and private morality, a struggle that has gone on 
ever since. 


No matter, then, for what these Old Testament heroes | 
stood, the writer of this Epistle states that without us | 
they cannot come to perfection; that their ultimate — 
perfection depends upon the way in which we. carry 


on the work which they began. What is true of the 
perfection of the Old Testament saints is true of saintly 
men and women in every age of human history. 

We are the legatees of their work. S. Athanasius 
stood alone against the world for the central truths of 
the Christian faith. Who can measure our debt to 
Theodore of Tarsus who in 664 inaugurated in this 
country of ours the parochial system? -What conse- 
quences have flowed from the theses which Martin Luther 
nailed to the doors of the church at Wittenberg ! Nearer 
to our own day we can recall the single-handed fight 
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| which Wilberforce waged for the abolition of slavery, 
| (a fight which was marked by one disappointment after 
(another), until at the end of eighteen years the object 
| for which he fought was achieved. The name of Florence 
| Nightingale, whose devoted ministry to the sick and 
} wounded in the Crimean War won widespread recogni- 
tion, is associated with every reform that makes for the 
} improvement of the nursing of the sick and of the status 
‘of the nurse. Josephine Butler in her campaign for 
| public morality followed closely in the steps of Joseph. 
| Livingstone, who explored the great regions of the Zambesi 
jriver, after uttering the prayer ‘‘O God, help me to 
fpaint this black continent white,” returned to England, 
‘sought help from the Universities and founded that 
| Mission to Central Africa which has been the cause of 
untold blessing to the native population. The writer 
\of the Epistle to the Hebrews reminds us that all these 
outstanding personalities in human history cannot come 
to perfection without us. That is to say, their perfection 
waits upon the completion of their work by us who are 
bag inheritors. 
| How far is it true to say that Our Lord stands or falls 
| 


j 


by our attitude towards Him, that the great work of 
the Atonement will only be completed when the human 
race comes to perfection? Is not God Himself dependent 
for His fame upon us ordinary people? In the world 
to-day, for the first time in human history, there is a 
definite war being waged on behalf of Atheism against 
Christianity. The issue of that war depends upon the 
/measure of our faith in God and in Jesus Christ and of 
our fidelity to those principles for which the heroes of 
the human race have stood. The author of our Epistle 
‘is right. Without us, that is without our support, the 
| big ideas of life go down to defeat, and the best dreams: 
‘of the race fade into fantasies that have no meaning. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE 
NATIONS 


By J. R. COATES* 


DER NOMOS CHINAS UND DAS EVANGELIUM. GeRHARD 
RosENKRANZ. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs. pp. xii, 196. RMg.80. 


HE political condition of the world to-day is full 
of hope for those who believe that theocracy 
is the goal of the human race. The chaos of 
our time is moved in its vast disorder by the Creator 
Spirit ; and if there is darkness on the face of the waters 
there is also light unmistakable, invincible, increasing. 
Man’s capacity for enthusiastic loyalty was never so 
impressively demonstrated as it is to-day in every con- 
tinent, and over against the lords many that are making 
oppression seem inevitable stands Christ with His liber- 
ating truth. 

If we speak of the Church’s challenge to the world, 
we shall be in danger of bemusing ourselves with more 
or less irrelevant generalities. Between that and the 
obviously urgent message of Christianity to the individual, 
is there a place for the bearing of the Gospel upon 
nations as such? We believe there is. It will not do 
to run away from nationality because you are afraid 
of nationalism. Here is something irreducible, with 
which we shall have to come to terms. These terms need 
not be either surrender or compromise. The subject 
demands deep and sympathetic study. 

It is therefore with special gratitude that we welcome 
Dr. Rosenkranz’ new volume in the series of Missionary 
Studies appearing in Germany under the distinguished 
editorship of Dr. Schlunk of Tiibingen. 


* The Rev. J. R. Coates is Lecturer in the Old Testament and Com- 
parative Study of Religion at the Selly Oak Colleges. 
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| The author’s chief purpose is to throw light from the 
|missionary experience of the past fifty years upon the 


(to be held in China in 1938, and is of course conscious 
jof its bearing upon the work of the church in Germany 
ritself. 

| A brief discussion of fundamental ideas leads to the 
{statement of the problem which he calls Volksnomos und 
| Evangelium. He is compelled to use the Greek word 
{nomos, because no German word conveys exactly the 
same idea, not even a “ portmanteau ”’ word like “ life- 
ilaw,” ‘“‘form-law” or ‘‘form-strength.” He has in 
imind Plato’s use of nomoz in the Crito, an extract from 
) which will make his meaning clear. The nomoi of Athens 
j are represented as saying to Socrates : 


Your country is worthier, and more august, and more 
sacred, and holier, and held in higher honour both by the gods 
and by all men of understanding, than your father and your 
mother and all your other ancestors; and it is your bounden 
duty to reverence it, and to submit to it, and to approach it 
more humbly than you would approach your father, when it 
is angry with you; and either to do whatever it bids you to 
do or to persuade it to excuse you; and to obey in silence if 
it orders you to endure stripes or imprisonment, or if it send 
you to battle to be wounded or to die. That is what is your 
duty. You must not give way, nor retreat, nor desert your 
post. In war, and in the court of justice, and everywhere, you 
must do whatever your city and your country bid you do, or 
you must convince them that their commands are unjust. But 
it is against the law of God to use violence to your father or to 
your mother ; and much more so is it against the law of God 
to use violence to your country. 


‘ ° . ° ° 
| We have used the expression “inborn characteristics,” 


\ but it is more than that, for it carries with it a reference 


/ to ways of doing things as well as to the inner attitude 


to the world from which these spring. Professor C. H. 
Dodd, in The Bible and the Greeks, says that nomos is an 


i 


| 
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immanent or underlying principle of life and action. 
If one English word alone is desired, probably “ way ” 
would be the best, meaning that pattern of usage which 
men get from their own ancestry, the something in their 
bones which makes them behave as they do. Dr. Rosen- 
kranz’ words are as follows : 


Every people is held together by a law of life, corresponding 
to its nature, which determines its inner and outer form, its 
cultus, its ethos, its constitution and its conception of right. This 
we call its nomos. It is that which transforms a cult-association 
into a people living its own fruitful life. Every people has its 
own peculiar nomos. 


In order to introduce the problem of the relation of this 
to the Gospel, Dr. Rosenkranz quotes from an article 
in the Chinese Recorder of June, 1935, in which a Western- 
educated Chinese woman gives her reasons for not 
becoming a member of the Christian Church. Her 
feeling finds expression in a poem : 


When Confucius stood upon the city wall 

A half a thousand years before the Nazarene, 
He gazed upon a cultured race 

In dreams of pride and majesty. 


To-day I stood upon the city wall 

And as I gazed upon the mud-caked huts— 

The people plodding through the streets 

In their blue and padded coats, 

I felt no proud exultancy, 

Nor dwelt in dreams of luscious glory. 

For 

I saw the spires of a Catholic church, 

The cold disdain of Christian homes— 
Proud homes of the white race 
That teach of “ love’ to my people ; 
A love that to the poor 
Spells obedience to their teachers 
Till they become servants to another race, 
Grateful in their ignorance. 

So, dreams of glory for my land 

Grew faint within my mind, 

Out upon the city wall. 
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What is the nomos of China? Dr. Rosenkranz says it 
is the will to harmony—between man and nature and 


} between man and man. In fifty brilliant pages he shows 


how it has expressed itself in philosophy and religion. 
While not holding, with Dr. W. Schmidt and the Catho- 
lics, the theory of a primitive monotheism, he brings out 
clearly the progressive profanization that has taken place. 


| This is followed by a critical survey of the history of 
} Christianity in China, in which special attention is given 
¢ to Ernst Faber. The ten theses in which he set forth 
| the difference between the fundamental ideas of Con- 


fucianism and Christianity are given in full, and serve 


| to illustrate the tension between humanism and the 


Gospel. The latter is stated in neo-Lutheran terms, 
and this gives special interest to the criticism of differing 


mission methods—including those both of the C.I.M. 
‘ and the Laymen’s Report—and of the discussion at 


Jerusalem in 1928. 
Thus we are led to the proposition that China needs 


| the Gospel of the Cross and Resurrection, to save her 


from anthropocentric self-satisfaction. Dr. Rosenkranz 


| believes that the longing for a Redeemer is found both 


in Taoism and in Confucianism, and has given his reasons 
in the book, Der Hezlige in den chinesischen Klassikern, which 


: he published in 1935. Here again he argues that Chris- 
' tianity, with its miraculous quickening, brings Chinese 


** fore-understandings ’? to their fulfilment. 
The contention which we wish to urge is that the Church 


| should present the Gospel to the nations as a challenge 
/ to theocracy. When we are told to go and make disciples 
- of all the nations, that does not mean de-nationalization. 
Quite simply it means, turn the nations into Churches. 


The proper ideology for Christian Unity is not an alliance 


: of international denominations, but a league of national 


Churches. We believe that Dr. Rosenkranz is right about 

the importance of nationality, and that adjustment to 

the given actualities of blood and soil is part of obedience 

to God. Upon this matter the Bible throws full light, 
F 
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showing as it does exactly how Israel became a Church, 
and how this became Christian. In this great story, 
which contains the Gospel for the politicians, the growth 
of the law forms as it were the backbone. It is vital 
for the world to see how, through its prophet-led revo- 
lutions, Israel went forward from the Decalogue to the 
Sermon on the Mount. In this record lies the good 
news for the nations. And it is not to be understood 
apart from its wider historical setting and its culmination 
in the Word made Flesh. 

Every nation will go forward towards theocracy when 
it is able to understand the Gospel of the Kingship of 
God, which is the treasure of Israel. Only the Cross 
avails to create that understanding. Our point here is 
that a movement towards theocracy 7s stimulated through 
the Gospel, and we must be looking for it, and labouring 
accordingly, under the existing conditions of international 
differentiation. 

It is no piece of antiquated theology, or literary con- 
vention, when we read in Matthew of Christ fulfilling 
the Law, and in Luke of Moses as prefiguring the Cross 
and the Resurrection. We are rediscovering now that 
it is of the essence of the matter, and that it is not a mere 
gloss (as Dr. Charles supposed) which associates Moses 
with the Lamb in the title of the Song in Revelation 
(xv. 3, 4) : 


Great and marvellous are Thy works, O Lord God, the 
Almighty ; righteous and true are Thy ways, Thou King of 
the nations. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify Thy 
name? For Thou only are holy; for all the nations shall 
come and worship before Thee ; for Thy righteous acts have 
been made manifest. 
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\JAHAWARLAL NEHRU: An Autobiography. John Lane, The 
| Bodley Head. 618 pp. 153s. 


| “My attempt was to trace, as far as I could, my own mental 
‘development, and not to write a survey of recent history. The fact 
that this account resembles superficially such a survey is apt to mislead 
'the reader and lead him to attach a wider importance to it than 
/it deserves. I must warn him, therefore, that this account is wholly 
/ one-sided and, inevitably, egotistical.’’ And therein lies its abiding 
jvalue. It is, like all good autobiography, the unveiling of a soul, 
| the story of a spiritual quest. Such books seem to proceed from some 
‘inner necessity as of a soul that would understand its own meaning 
‘by first recounting the story of the influences of thought and action 
'that have moulded its deepest convictions. ‘‘I am a part of all that 
| I have seen.” Jahawarlal’s autobiography is more akin to the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius or the Confessions of St. Augustine 
* the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne than to that more modern 


/and garrulous type of memoirs whose interest lies chiefly in the com- 
pany to which they introduce us, though its world is a world of action 
rather than of cloistered and detached thought, and the author is 
one who has both acted and suffered in a cause which was always 
Iiecer and more engrossing than himself. “‘ Though we may not 
*see the sublime in nature as we used to,”’ he writes, “ we have sought 
‘to find it in the glory and tragedy of humanity, in its mighty dreams 
_and inner tempests, its pangs and failures, its conflicts and misery, 
and, over all this, its faith in a great destiny and a realization of 
those dreams. That has been some recompense for us for all the 
/heart-breaks that such a search involves, and often we have been 
iraised above the pettiness of life” (page 414). ‘“‘ Faith in progress, 
in a cause, in ideals, in human goodness and human destiny—are 
) they not nearly allied to faith in a goodness and human destiny—are 
| they not nearly allied to faith in a Providence? If we seek to justify 
‘them by reason and logic, immediately we get into difficulties. But 
‘something within us clutches to that hope and faith, for, deprived 
of them, life would be a wilderness without an oasis” (page 477). 

For Jahawarlal Nehru the real world is not, as to generations of 
Indian thinkers, the unseen and the eternal. Still less is it the world 
of material things and comfortable well-being. It is the world of 
/revolutionary movement. Nehru’s outlook is akin to the apocalyptic. 
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He complains of men without vision. “ Many have not undertaken 
this search, and having cut themselves adrift from the ancient ways, 
find no road to follow in the present. They neither dream nor do 
they act. They have no understanding of human convulsions like 
the great French Revolution or the Russian Revolution. The com- 
plex, swift and cruel eruptions of human desires long suppressed 
frighten them. ... Patriotism is no longer enough: we want 
something higher, wider and nobler” (page 414). 

The whole trend of his own thought has been away from a narrow 
self-sufficient nationalism, and he believes that the same tendency 
is at work in nationalist thought in India. “I do not know what 
India will be like or what she will do when she is politically free. 
But I do know that those of her people who stand for national inde- 
pendence to-day stand also for the widest internationalism. For a 
socialist, nationalism can have no meaning, but even many of the 
non-socialists in the advanced ranks of the Congress are confirmed 
internationalists. If we claim independence to-day it is with no 
desire for isolation. On the contrary, we are perfectly willing to 
surrender part of that independence, in common with other countries, 
to a real international order. Any imperial system, by whatever 
high-sounding name it may be called, is an enemy of such an order, 
and it is not through such a system that world co-operation or world 
peace can be reached ”’ (page 418). 

These brief extracts may give some indication of the trend of the 
author’s thought and the meaning of the part which he has played 
in Indian politics. They are quite frankly personal and may not 
be exactly the point of view of any other political leader. They are 
very far removed from the point of view of the most conscientious 
British administrator. The Indian and the British approach to the 
problems of India’s future cannot but be different. Again, the 
approach is not that of the Christian missionary whose deepest faith 
is that the solution of men’s tangled problems can only be found 
in Christ, in humanity renewed and enlightened by the Divine Spirit 
rather than in humanity groping its way unaided in the darkness. 
But in this quest for a better world, followed with faith and courage 
and a burning enthusiasm, there is something which one instinctively 
feels is not far from the Kingdom of God. There is something also 
which constantly puts to shame the apathy of many half-hearted 
Laodiceans in the Christian Church. Here is one who has believed 
in a great human ideal, and has striven and suffered. And such a 
quality of life is in the deepest sense religious. It is sacrificial in 
a way that many worldly-minded Christians’ lives are not. There 
is a largeness of vision which rebukes our pettiness. The point of 
view of the writer is one which all who would grasp Indian problems 
must strive to understand. And they will find as they read the book, 
with its pictures of home life, political life, prison life, a document 
of rare human interest As a concluding example we may take 
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these night thoughts of a political prisoner in transit from one jail 
to another. They speak a truth which is not infrequently forgotten. 
\They were inspired by a small but rather unusual act of kindness. 
\Che superintendent of police had given him some German magazines 
/ecause he understood that he was learning that language. “ During 
that long midnight drive I mused over the relations of Englishmen 
and Indians, of ruler and ruled, of official and non-official, of those 
_n authority aod those who have to obey. What a great gulf divided 
he two races, and how they distrusted and disliked each other. But 
‘more than the distrust and the dislike was the ignorance of each 
pther ; and, because of this, each side was a little afraid of the other 
jand was constantly on its guard in the other’s presence. . . . As soon 
us one begins to think of the other side as a mass or a crowd, the 
;auuman link seems to go. We forget that crowds also consist of indi- 
viduals, of men, women and children, who love and hate and suffer. 
An average Englishman, if he was frank, would probably confess 
shat he knows some quite decent Indians, but they are exceptions, 
ind as a whole Indians are a detestable crowd. The average Indian 
jvould admit that some Englishmen whom he knows were admirable, 
put apart from these few the English were an overbearing, brutal, 
ind thoroughly bad lot. Curious how each person judges the other, 
ot from the individual with whom he has come in contact, but 
‘rom others about whom he knows very little or nothing at all.” 
i pages 346, 347). Is there such a thing as the average Indian or 
‘he average Englishman? The categories are a little artificial. 
‘iuman nature cannot be compressed in these generalities. Nehru 
‘uimself would teach us to discard them. And so we turn to his 
vook. Here is a pilgrim in another clime whose pilgrimage is worth 
), little study by anyone who would know not the outward form of 
\ndian politics but something of their inner spears 

i. R. S. Capron. 


YPROBLEMS OF CHINESE EDUCATION. By Victor PurcELL, 
' Ph.D. Kegan Paul. 261 pp. tos. 6d. 


‘ The publishers claim on the jacket that this book is “ the first 
».ccount in English of the far-reaching cultural revolution which has 
‘een taking place in China during the present century.” The claim 
's hardly accurate, and at the same time is misleading as to the real 
‘nerit of the book. That merit stands high from three points of view. 
Tn the first place, it is an admirable book for the general reader, 
‘siving a quantity of information in a very small space : actually not 
jnuch more than a hundred pages are given to the description of 


| 
| 
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modern education. In the second place, it gives what I am inclined 
to call a good realistic account of the old education : a very ilumin- 
ating account in many ways, emphasizing features which writers less 
learned than Dr. Purcell tend to ignore. Its one defect is that it 
lays too much stress on the narrow limits of the classical syllabus. 
The system actually admitted of a good deal of variation, and when 
the student reached the point of really being able to read, there was 
a great variety of good literature to which his attention was turned 
by his tutor. Last, and by no means least, the book is an introduction 
to what the author very rightly regards as the central problem of 
education, the “language problem,” as he calls it. The main 
chapter, constituting about one-third of the book, is given up to the 
consideration of this. The chapter begins as follows: ‘‘ Revolution 
suggests a rearrangement, however complete, of the same original 
entity, whilst what China is trying to do is to repair a system built 
up on ‘ Rhythm,’ ‘ Wisdom,’ ‘ the Yin and the Yang’ and ‘ Tao,’ 
with elements of one based on ‘ Ideas,’ ‘ Logic’ and ‘ Philosophy.’ ” 
If the reader infers from this that Dr. Purcell is advocating the substi- 
tution of logic and philosophy, he makes a vast mistake. On the 
contrary he says of philosophy that ‘‘ there is no special virtue in the 
word except as a description of the imaginative word-magic which 
has had such an influence on Europe for good or bad.”’ He holds, 
therefore, no brief for Western logic, which he calls ‘‘ chain-thinking,” 
just as he holds none for the systematized intuitions and analogies of 
Chinese traditional thought, which he describes as “ rhythmic think- 
ing.”” What he wants to know is how the two can be combined in 
one educational system. 

The chapter will excite very great interest in the ordinary intelligent — 
reader, still more in anyone who is concerned with the basic principles 
of education. Its weak point is that Dr. Purcell gives so much space 
to what men likes Giles, Duyvendak and Karlgen have to say, that 
he does not leave enough space for showing his own point of view, 
which, one suspects, is in process of getting farther than his authorities 
do. His own idea of the lines along which a solution of the problem 
will eventually come is through a recognition of two kinds of educa- 
tion, one in rhythmic thinking and one in chain-thinking, both of 
which are indispensable to all Chinese students. How this is to be 
done Dr. Purcell is not prepared to say. He feels that we are only 
at the stage where we can investigate the enormously illuminating 
data with which the old education provides us. Those who are 
concerned with Western education will realize that there is something 
here of interest to the West as well as to the East. 

Every missionary in China, evangelist as much as educator, should 
study this book, read it more than once, and when he has finally 
digested it, he should then take Dr. Purcell’s idea of rhythmic thinking 
and apply it in connexion with rhythmic acting. It is surely time 
some Christian theologian or educator—or am I, maybe, thinking 
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of a Christian poet ?—should be blazing the trail through the thickets 


_ of Chinese ritual and good manners in order that all of us may learn 


afresh the significance for a liberal education of rhythmic action as 
well as rhythmic thinking. For one who is not by formal affiliation 


, an Anglo-Catholic there seems such a heaven-sent opportunity here 


for one or two missionaries with the Catholic soul and the Greats 


mind. They might go on with what Matteo Ricci and Hsiu Kwang- 
_ch’i started and never finished. Is it possible that all of us, even 
Catholics, to-day are too militantly protestant ? 


There is a very useful appendix giving an analysis of representative 
Chinese text-books. The analysis is designed to show the modern 
nationalistic attitude to other races, religion and morals, China’s 
past, and so on. 

E. R. Hucues. 


| THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By Ina Corinne 


Brown. S.C.M. 1936. xvi-+ 208 pp. 5s. 


The American Negro is ‘‘ America’s tenth man.”’ There are over 
twelve millions in this race group. Their story is a long one: it runs 
back to early colonial days in the reign of James I. There is 
colour in it in more senses than one, for the story reflects the changing 
times. It is interesting that three wars stand out as marking significant 
changes in attitudes to the negro group—the War of Independence, 
the Civil War and the Great War. 

In the present book Miss Brown has sketched the story throughout ; 
she shows a competent grasp of her authorities, has skill in marshalling 
her material, and an attractive method of presentation. The study 


_is well documented and the bibliography runs to nine pages. While 


the story is offered objectively, yet the book has a point of view which 
gives a unity to the narrative. This is the Christian conviction of 
the worth of human personality whatever the colour of the skin. 


' The real tragedy of slavery is said to lie in the fact that the slave 
_ “from infancy was so conditioned and trained by precept and the 


collective expectation of his world that he came to believe in his own 
inferiority and to accept his servile status as a matter of course’ ; and 
this still lies as a blight from the past upon progress, though most 


_enheartening advances can be recorded. It is not the least significant 
| fact that whereas white missionaries from the north were the negro’s 


helpers in the early days of freedom, it is a southern woman who 
gives us this eminently Christian study of the situation. This is the 
best brief treatment of the subject we have seen, and we heartily 


commend it. 
C. P. Groves. 
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THE EARTH GODDESS: A STUDY OF NATIVE FARMING 
ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST. By G. Howarp JonEs. 
Longmans. 1936. xiv + 205 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The Jerusalem Meeting of 1928 discussed as a major topic 
“The Christian Mission in relation to Rural Problems,” and 
since then rural reconstruction has become a familiar slogan. But 
little progress can be made in effective rural improvement without 
competent surveys of each situation concerned. It is at this point 
that Mr. Jones’ discussion of native farming becomes valuable to the 
missionary. 

The author was formerly in the Nigerian service and is now a 
departmental director in the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture. He 
thus comes to his task with field experience as well as full technical 
equipment. This is no mere routine survey of past changes and 
present facts. The author sees the situation as exhibiting variety 
within unity, the interplay of the technical, economic and social 
factors in the single occupation of farming the land. He insists that 
any proposals for future development can only succeed in the long run 
if they take this interplay into account. His discussion, which falls 
into two parts, is determined by this point of view. Speaking of the 
scientific, economic and social themes of the fugue, he first examines 
each in isolation and then the full score fugue. He reaches the con- 
clusion—and we find his argument convincing—that neither the 
plantation system nor that of the metayer is needed, but that the 
existing system of the small grower can be developed on the lines of 
agricultural co-operation (to be distinguished from co-operative 
agriculture, which is not advocated). He believes that the West 
African peoples give evidence of being well adapted for such a system. 
Practical methods of attempting this are discussed ; in the schools, 
for example, he votes for a cultural curriculum with natural science 
rather than the more imposing agriculture to provide the vocational 
bias. 

This is a book which should be of real value to the professional 
agriculturalist and the layman alike; we believe it offers a new 
approach in relating the technical, economic and social factors to one 
another (this for the professional reader), and in the course of the 
argument valuable agricultural experience from other parts of the 
world is drawn upon, which takes the layman to a deeper level than 
he is accustomed to reach in these matters. In the matter of the 
West African’s belief in the Earth Goddess as the dispenser of fertility, 
we think the available evidence would give more importance to the 
ancestral spirits in the matter of farming than the author allows, 
but this does not vitally affect his main argument, which we believe 
to be thoroughly sound. 


C. P. Groves. 
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/_P?U T’IEN SONG TSAN. Published by the Christian Literature 


Society of China, Shanghai. Prices in dollars: Staff notation, 
cloth, 2.00; airs only, cloth, 1.60; paper, 0.35. In leather 
from 7 to 12.50. 


The publication of the new Chinese hymn-book, “ Hymns of 
‘Universal Praise,” to give its English title, is an event in the history 


of Chinese hymnology. This book has been published under the 
auspices of a strong committee drawn from six leading Churches in 
) China, namely, the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hwei, the Church 
| of Christ in China, the East China Baptist Convention, the Methodist 
|. Episcopal Church North, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the North China Kung Li Hui. 


In April of 1931 the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hwei was almost 


| ready to publish a new hymnal, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
» North was also advanced in the preparation of one. On the initiative 
/ of the Church of Christ in China, invitations were sent to many of 
} the Christian bodies of China to co-operate in the production of a 


new Union Hymnal. This invitation was accepted by the six Churches 


4 named above. Dr. T. T. Lew and Dr. Robert F. Fitch were the 
* chairmen of the committee ; and Dr. Lew was also chairman of 


the literary sub-committee. He and Mr. Ernest Y. L. Yang have 
been chiefly responsible for the new translations of English hymns, 
and for the revision of older versions. Mr. Bliss Wiant has been 
the musical editor, and to him is chiefly due the harmonizing of the 


Chinese tunes. 


Those who are familiar with what had already been done in 


_Chinese hymnology know that the committee had a large amount 
| of material to draw from, apart from the new work so much in 
} evidence in the present volume. The present writer had collected 


seventeen different hymn-books by 1927, which were unfortunately 


lost in those troublous days. Among these was, of course, the Old 
| Union Hymn-book ; a good collection by the Anglicans ; the famous 
| Blodgett and Goodrich Hymnal; also an interesting collection by 
+ the late Pastor Hsi, who, by the way, does not appear to be repre- 
* sented in this book. But this book shows a wonderful advance, 
and demonstrates the wisdom of co-operation. This is as it should 
_ be, for Chinese Christian poets have already begun to utter their 
) thoughts in verse: witness the delightful little volume published a 
-few years ago by Dr. T. C. Chao, Ta Yi, or “ Fishing,” from 
the first of the poems appearing in it. Dr. Chao is represented in 
| this hymn-book by several hymns, one of which, a harvest hymn 


(No. 407) is in a classical metre frequently used by the T’ang and 


» other poets, and set to a stately Confucian chant. It should prove 
| inspiring to Chinese Christians. 


Two of the Chinese hymns have interesting origins. One is an 


| ancient Nestorian hymn (No. 2), recently discovered in a cave in 
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Kansu ; the other is a religious poem (No. 30) written by Wu Yu-shan, 

a scholar and Roman Catholic bishop of the Ming Dynasty. 
The committee appear to have been very successful in their choice 

of hymns translated from other languages, and most industrious and 


thorough in their work, as a glance at the preface proves. An in- 
teresting thing is the way in which the Chinese members insisted 
on keeping Chinese examples down to one-tenth of the whole. Seeing 
how rich in hymns Christendom now is, perhaps that is wise in a — 


young Church which is eagerly seeking experience. Actually, the 
preface tells us, there are 62 original Chinese hymns out of a total 


of 512. ‘“‘ Of the 548 tunes, 474 are from different Western sources ; — 


two are of Japanese origin; and 72 are original compositions in 
China.” Lovers of Wang Wei, the T’ang poet, meet with pleasure 
a tune ascribed to him (No. 414). One of the most interesting tunes 
is No. 332, by Mr. Ernest Y. L. Yang. There are several tunes by 
modern Chinese Christians, and some by foreigners in a Chinese 
mode. 

We should like to dwell at greater length on this book. It is 
instinct with the eagerness of the transition period through which 
Chinese thought is passing in all its phases. In addition, it is an 
admirable monument of the way in which Chinese and foreign 
scholars are collaborating for the sake of the Christian Church in 
China. 

W. Munn. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE EASTERN CONFLICTS. By Wr.u1aAM 


Paton. Edinburgh House Press. 224 pp. as. 6d. 


This is a most useful summary of the part the Christian Church 
is playing at the present day in the stirrings and upheavals of the 
East. Mr. Paton brings before our eyes the salient points of condi- 
tions in Japan, China, India and the Near East. Each country 
has its own urgent problem ; and in each the young, tiny Christian 
body is called to face and solve questions of relationship with the 
community, with the State, or with political ideologies, that the 
Western Church, with all its strength of tradition and numbers, 
still leaves unsettled. 

In the second part of the book Mr. Paton gives his own “ reflec- 
tions ”” on what he has seen or heard ; and full of suggestion they 
are. No one reading this book can doubt that the work of the 
missionary to-day, criticized and belittled as it often is, gives a lead 
in the reconstruction and regeneration of thought and motive of 
which, more than anything, the modern world stands in need. 


M. WEsTERN 
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PRIMITIVE LAW. By A. S. DiaMonp. Longmans. x + 451 pp. 
258. 


This learned book by A. S. Diamond, of Gray’s Inn, was published 
in 1935. The writer believes that Maine was wrong, and that 
religion has nothing to do with primitive law. This view is based 
on the fact that, again and again in history, law is seen to grow in 
direct relation to economic change. Indeed, history repeats itself 
in this matter so markedly that we can relate certain laws to certain 
economic situations, whenever they occur. It is also true, as Maine 
himself recognized, that law tends to come under ecclesiastical 
influence. But considerations of this kind do not really affect the 
position that primitive law, along with everything else primitive, is 
bound up with religion. The true view is surely that set forth in 
Bruno Gutmann’s great book, Das Recht der Dschagga (Munich, 1926), 
and summarized in the important concluding essay of Professor 
Kreuger, Wundt’s successor at Leipzig: ‘‘ Among these tribes, 


_ social-economic happenings are constantly influenced by religion.” 


Apart from this, Mr. Diamond’s work is valuable for its critical 
study of Exodus xxi—xxi1 and other ancient codes, which are held 
to represent legislation, though few will follow him all the way in 
the matter of priestly additions, and many of his dates are question- 
able. He ought to have known that good English versions of the 
Babylonian, Assyrian and Hittite codes are accessible to all in J. M. P. 
Smith’s The Origin and History of the Hebrew Law (Chicago, 1931). 
The importance of the subject is emphasized, and its study notably: 
furthered, by the publication of the Assyrian Laws under the editorship. 
of G. R. Driver and Sir John Miles (Oxford, 1935). 

J. R. Coates. 


| EXPECTATIO GENTIUM. L’Edition Universelle, S.A. 53, Rue- 


Royale, Brussels. 328 pp. 35 fr. 
This is the report, which has just appeared, of the thirteenth annual 


- week of missiology held at Louvain in 1935. In previous years the 


lectures had ranged over the whole mission field, but this time they 


' were restricted to Africa, and mainly to the Congo. The first lecture 


deals with the black man’s religious character, the second with 


fetishism and its significance. The third, by M. E. De Poughe, 
- Director-General of the Ministry of the Colonies, reviews some aspects, 
of indigenous customs and institutions. The fourth deals with the 
improvement of African agriculture, school gardens and nutrition ; 


it is by M. E. Leplae, who, besides being a professor at Louvain 
University, is Honorary Director of Agriculture at the Ministry of 
the Colonies. This lecture shows how primitive is the life in some 
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parts of the Congo even now, and how great is the need for agri- 
cultural schools with practical training. The Director says some- 
thing of the wonderful Jesuit work in Paraguay in the seventeenth 
century; many Christian villages were organized under the super- 
vision of missionary clergy ; the women were taught spinning and 
weaving ; joinery and forges were introduced; and the customs 
and life of a savage people were transformed. This work fell a 
victim in the eighteenth century to the jealous opposition of Spanish 
colonists. The next lecture deals with research on African medicine, 
and another stresses the usefulness of knowing indigenous customs ; 
others deal with the necessity for study by missionaries of customary 
law ; the industrial centres of Katanga; how to treat the black 
chiefs ; and the spontaneous collaboration of Christians in evangelism 
(the last by a priest from Mongolia). 

It will be seen that a wide field is covered. The central place is 
still given to the missionary, rather than to the native clergy ; this 
is no doubt because of the areas considered. ‘The report as a whole 


shows the common sense and alertness of the Roman Catholic Church. 
G. F. S. Gray. 


HERITAGE OF BEAUTY. By Danie. Jounson FLeminc. Friend- 
ship Press, N.Y. (English Agents, Edinburgh House Press). 


95 pp. 7s. 6d. 


This book, containing about fifty adequate photographic illustra- _ 
tions, is well described by its sub-title, “‘ Pictorial Studies of Modern 
Christian Architecture in Asia and Africa, illustrating the influence 
of indigenous culture,”’ and is, as one would expect, a plea that such 
influence should be given more scope than it has sometimes had in 
the past. Everyone with personal experience of any of the regions 
in question will, of course, be disappointed at the absence of some 
specimens with which he is familiar ; but the ubiquitous Dr. Fleming 
is as well qualified as anyone to make such a survey and selection, 
and within its limits the book covers the ground well. 

There can be no question that China and Japan have a marked 
initial advantage over the rest of Asia in the adaptation of indigenous 
architectural traditions to Christian purposes, if only because the art 
of building is there still alive. In India it has been dead for centuries, 
and the quite recent revival of an indigenous architectural school 
is still in the imitative stage. But there is (pp. 36, 37) a warning 
that the facile adoption of an indigenous style may be to those of 
educated taste a barbarism of the same kind as “ Victorian Gothic.” 

B. H. P. FisHer. 
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A MISSIONARY LOOKS AT HIS FOB. By W. J. Cursnaw. 


S.C.M. 144 pp. 2s. 


This book is a record of an experience which must certainly have 


been shared by many others passing through their first period of 
it missionary service in India ; and may the others who pass that way 


keep their ideals and grow in vision as the author shows himself to 


have done. By another path he leads us to the same conclusion as 
/a great little Indian woman doctor once brought the National 


Christian Council by her remark that if only people could stop talking 
and thinking about the race problem there would soon be no problem : 


_ and if to some of us he seems in striving to be honest to have under- 


estimated India’s attraction to Christ, yet in chapter VI, “‘ the Primary 
Task,” he gets down to the heart of things in finding the primary 


. task to be a life to live rather than a job to do. 


It is a book to be commended to missionaries at either end of their 
service in India, and gives much good food for thought too for those 
whose jobs may lie in other countries. 


KAGAWA: AN APOSTLE OF JAPAN. By Marcaret BAUMANN. 
S.P.C.K. 95 pp. Is. 


This popular account of Dr. Kagawa is vivid without a trace of 
sensationalism, and combines a straightforward story of his life with 
an explanation of his work in the slums of Kobe, his struggles to 
improve factory life, his Credit Co-operatives, his ‘‘ peasant crusade,” 
and his literary activities. The books ends with a quotation of 
Kagawa’s profession of faith : 

*“T walk along one straight path. I possess but one little soul. 
This single soul I offer up to the only God. He who seeks God should 


| discover the unchanging laws which operate outside of himself, and 


recognize within himself a profound and mysterious purpose.” 


- JUNGLE FRIENDS. By G. A. West, Bishop of Rangoon. S.P.G. 


and S.P.C.K . 63 pp. 1s. 


Readers of Jungle Folk will hail with delight this second volume, 
Jungle Friends, and look forward with pleasant anticipation to the 
completion of the trilogy promised in Jungle Witnesses. The Bishop 
of Rangoon writes with distinction, and captivates us with his humour 
and his warm affection for the folk to whose service his life is devoted. 
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CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOLS IN INDIA. A Report, by AticzE © 
Van Doren. Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, Calcutta, and Student — 


Movement Press. 161 pp. 4s. 6d. 


The Lindsay Commission on Higher Education in India recognised 


that if their recommendations were to become effective, attention — 
must be paid to the schools which feed the colleges and universities. _ 
The Central Board of Higher Education in India consequently — 
arranged for a survey of the Christian High Schools and entrusted | 


the work to Miss Van Doren, who is Education Secretary of the 
N.C.G. She has now produced her report, and is to be congratulated 
on a thorough piece of work animated by sensitive observation and 
practical wisdom. 

The second part, which treats of the teaching of the Christian 
faith, school worship, activity and environment, and evangelism 
through education, is full of sound ideas, which are not the fantasies 
of the theorist but the distilled essence of an appreciative observation 
of that is actually being done in the most live schools. 

There is a suggestive chapter on art in schools contributed by 
Miss Rivett, a headmistress in Calcutta ; the numerous photographs 
give concrete examples of the activities described in the text ; and the 
statistics prepared by Mr. S. K. Roy have a tale to tell which even 
a person so stupid about statistics as the reviewer can understand. 


HOW THE BIBLE HAS COME DOWN TO US. By VERNON 
F. Storr. S.P.C.K. ed. 


This short pamphlet, which modestly acknowledges its indebtedness 
to Sir Frederick Kenyon’s Story of the Bible, is an accurate and attrac- 
tive description of writing and book-making in ancient times, of the 
manuscripts, and of recent discoveries. It provides the necessary 
material for an enthralling Bible Class talk or popular lecture. 


THE FATHER AND HIS SONS. By A. B. L. Karney, D.D., 


Bishop of Southampton (formerly Bishop of Johannesburg). 
S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. 68 pp. 1s. 


‘The Parable of the Prodigal Son is a mine of Gospel truth, and 
Bishop Karney has brought out of its treasure things new and old. 
His exposition is coloured by his infectious enthusiasm for the coming 


of God’s Kingdom throughout the world and for the Reunion of 
Christendom. 
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i FROM THE MAGAZINES. 

} INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS (April). Dr. K. 
1.. Reichelt writes of Buddhism in China, a subject on which he is 
“me of the leading authorities. A second article relating to the same 
‘,ountry is “‘ Reconstruction in Kiangsi,”” by the Rev. G. W. Shepherd. 
\Mlodernism and Polemic in India is discussed by the Rev. J. W. Sweet- 
jman. The Rev. W. Machin, of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
> on Christian Reunion. ‘ The Church and the Ministry,” by 
the Archdeacon of Northumberland, is based on an address given 
dy him at the recent International Missionary Conference held at 
3irmingham. The Rev. G. E. Phillips, who is the first Professor of 
/ Missions on the new foundation at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
writes on “‘ Christian Missions: the next chapter,’ Professor D. J. 
es has an article entitled ‘“‘ The Ministry in Hinduism.” 


WORLD DOMINION (January). Kenneth G. Grubb deals 
with Christian work in Latin America in “‘ A Forest Sacrifice,” a 
title which recalls the massacre of three missionaries in 1935 in the 
wilds of the lower Amazon basin ; this article should be read together 
with another, ‘‘ Nationalism and Missions in Brazil,’ by John C. 
'Granbery. Mr. Grubb also writes with evident authority on the com- 
plicated religious situation in Spain. The necessity of seizing present 
Sppertunte in India is urged by D. A. McGavran, who shows 
how experience of the past can guide the work along right lines. 
In this connexion J. Ireland Hasler’s ‘‘ Place and Importance of 
/Education ” should be studied. Dr. Harold Storm pleads the needs 
jor Hadramaut, a southern section of Arabia, neglected by missionaries 
up to the last year or two. 


. 

| THE MOSLEM WORLD (January). ‘ The Christian Church 
ought to quit trying to make proselytes of Mohammedans.” This 
(quotation from Dr. H. Vernon White in a recent issue of Christendom, 
John W. Bowman and Dr. Dwight M. Donaldson set themselves 
‘to confute. An interesting discussion of the old “ qibla”’ (prayer 
direction) comes from S. W. Zwemer. Professor David Margoliouth 
‘has a learned account to give of the old relics of the prophet 
‘Mohammed. An estimate of Western culture’s debt to Islam in 
‘architecture, literature, science and medicine (not in sculpture or 
painting, frowned upon by the orthodox Mohammedan) is made 
by W. A. Zoerner. A contribution likely to be widely read is “ Christ 
in the Chinese Koran,” by Rolf A. Syrdal. 


. 
| 
} 
| 


EN TERRE D’ISLAM (November, December, 1936), now in its 
‘twelfth year of publication, has an article by Jean Dargent on the 
province of Alexandretta and the Turkish claims therein. A. Terrisse 
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completes his series of articles on ‘‘ Les Nords-Africains ae 
Dr. Pierre Mazas discusses conditions of admission of nativ 
Algerians to French citizenship, a subject bristling with di 
Joseph Glaser shows in how many ways Christians and Musu 
in spite of differences of beliefs, can co-operate in matters of 
morality and hygiene. 


IL PENSIERO MISSIONARIO (October, 1936). Fr. 
writes on the work of the Missionaries of the Consolation, of 
in the province of Kaffa, Ethiopia. Professor Franchini deals. 
Catholic Missions and Medicine, beginning with a brief his 
missions from the time of St. Francis of Assisi. He pays a 
to France, the pioneer in Catholic missionary work generall 
mentions what is being done in the training of medical missi 
on the Continent, with special attention to Italy. Fr. Gasba 
an article on the religious confraternities of Islam. 


LE BULLETIN DES MISSIONS (December, 1936). Do: 
Gillés de Pélichy writes convincingly of the place and function 1 
Christianity in the progress of world civilization, and of its neces: 
if life is to be liveable in the fullest sense. An unnamed auth 
“Pour une civilization chrétienne en Afrique ” begins with the 
ment that a new realization of the soul of our black brethren is rap 
growing. He urges that the aim should be to create an Afi 
Christianity which should be wholly African, with its roots i 
Africa transfigured without ceasing for a moment to be he 
Abbé E. Duperray writes on the Church and Chinese civilizati 
Abbé J. Monchanin on the Church and Indian thought ; both tk 
articles are adorned by characteristic illustrations. In the final 
“ Art et Civilization,” by L. van den Bossche, there is a reprodu 
of a beautiful painting by the Japanese artist, Ryuko Todo, 
Vierge de la Visitation.” 
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